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On his recent visit to Great Britain, Chief Justice Taft of the Supreme Court proved to be « 
great envoy of good will and was accorded a notable recognition by the King, the Government 
and the Bar. At a dinner given by the Pilgrims’ Society, he declared: “Our origin, our funda 
mental common conceptions of a free popular government, our common insistence upon the 
guaranties of individual liberty, our common law, our common language, literature and ethics, 
bind the great body of our people to yours. . . I beg the Britons . . to count on the funde 
mental public opinion of the United States . . which regards the maintenance of friendship 
with Great Britain as a most necessary security for the peace of the world.” 


























What England Means to America 





Between the United States and the British Empire There Exists of 
Necessity a Close and Significant Relationship 


By Joun W. Davis 


HAT does England mean to 
America? It is a question 
worth asking, if only to test 

an American’s knowledge of his own 
country. This is true because noth- 
ing that exists can be defined in terms 
solely of itself. To speak of America 
as the happiest, freest, or most secure 
nation in the world would be meaning- 
less if she were alone in the midst of 
the earth. ‘“ They little know of Eng- 
land who only England know.” 

Strictly speaking, England is only 
that part of the British Islands which 
lies south of the Tweed and east of the 
Dee. A larger claim would be at once 
disputed by every Scot or Welshman. 
But, as the senior member in the part- 
nership, the name serves to designate 
that vast and loosely knit aggregation 
of sovereign states, self-governing do- 
minions and subject colonies which, 
though it is neither wholly British nor 
wholly imperial, calls itself with char- 
acteristic inconsistency the British 
Empire. One-fourth of the human 
race is under its allegiance; no doubt 
the greatest number assembled under 
a common flag in all the history of 
mankind. ‘The very size of such an 
aggregation is impressive; and the 
Great War proved that the ties which 
bind this heterogeneous mass together 
are something more than ropes of sand, 
fer from all the far flung limits of the 
Empire there came bold and daring 
and tenacious souls, ready, regardless 
of race or creed or color, to do and to 
die in its defense. What nation in all 
the world can afford to be ignorant 
of its true relation to so great a fac- 
tor in the affairs of mankind? 


Least of all can America, for many 
urgent reasons. In the first place, the 
British Empire is—Mexico alone ex- 
cepted—our nearest neighbor. Look 
at the map. To the north lies Canada 
with a common boundary of 5,400 
miles, open and undefended. Off our 
Atlantic seaboard are the Bermudas 
and the Bahamas, while in the Carib- 
bean our outposts are ringed about 
by British Honduras, Jamaica, Bar- 
badoes and Trinidad. In the Pacific 
the nearest islands to the Hawaiian 
group are owned by Great Britain, 
and the Philippines, trading on the 
north to British Hong Kong, look out 
upon the south to British North 
Borneo, with Australia and New Zea- 
land standing guard lower down. 
Turn where you will, and wherever fly 
the Stars and Stripes, hard by is the 
Union Jack. 

Lay down the map and take up the 
commercial reports. You will see 
there record of the fact that the Brit- 
ish Empire is incomparably our best 
foreign customer. In the year 1921, 
for instance, it took more than one- 
third of all that we sent abroad, and 
we in our turn took from that source 
from one-fourth to one-third of all our 
imports. During the first six months 
of 1922, more than forty per cent of 
our exports went to the same great 
purchaser ; Great Britain alone taking 
as much as all the rest of Europe, out- 
side Germany, combined, and Canada 
an amount once and a half times that 
of Germany. The American farmer 
sends his tobacco and cotton and food 
stuffs to the British Isles, the manu- 
facturer his goods to the Dominions 
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Former American Ambassador to the Court of St. James. Since his return to this country 
he has continued to be an unofficial envoy between England and America. He is President of 
the American branch of the English Speaking Union, President of the American Bar 
Association, and in every way an embodiment of the fine spirit of friendship and co-operation 
that breathes through his article. 

Before going to England he was a distinguished congressman from West Virginia and 
later served as Solicitor General of the United States, winning an assured place as a lawyer 
in representing the government’s interests before the Supreme Court. 





WALTER H. PAGE 


The beloved Ambassador to England, who came home to die, after his unremitting labors 
in London during the war. He has left in his letters the outstanding picture of the British 
Empire during the shock and stress of the world struggle. Seldom has the real England, with 
its uncomplaining fortitude, been made so vivid to America as in these remarkable letters. 
Their publication is a permanent contribution to the history of the war, and in particular a 
contribution to a fundamental understanding between England and America. Throughout his 
life as editor and Ambassador, Walter Page always bore the torch of understanding, holding 
that knowledge was the basis of friendly relations between nations as between individuals 
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and to India. Our foreign trade and 
domestic prosperity would be in bitter 
straits if markets such as these were 
ever closed. 


Our Nest of Kin 


UT to one side strategic and com- 
mercial questions and there re- 
mains the indisputable fact that the 
people of the British Empire, at least 
those who speak the English tongue, 
are our next of kin. Many races have 
given their blood to nourish the mighty 
tree that has grown upon the North 
American continent ; but the root stock 
still remains English or Scotch or 
Welsh or Irish in its derivation, though 
it may no longer be easy to say to what 
extent its sap has been intermingled 
with other strains. This is significant 
in many ways. It makes inevitably for 
a constant interchange of thought and 
opinion so that every movement of 
popular feeling or of political senti- 
ment in either nation, and particularly 
in Canada and the United States, is of 
consequence to the other. 

It is a commonplace that the found- 
ers of America brought with them from 
their English home the ideas of civil 
freedom and representative govern- 
ment under which we live. They gave 
in return the truly American invention 
of a federal union which has shown the 
way to the organization of the self- 
governing dominions. The process is 
not over; it is continuing and will con- 
tinue. To use Gladstone’s favorite 
phrase, “ I will give you an instance.” 
The genesis of certain portions of the 
Clayton Act is to be found in the 
British Trades Disputes Act of 1906. 
Much of our wartime legislation,—the 
Trading with the Enemy Act, the Es- 


pionage Law, and others,—was bot- 
temed on similar statutes already 
passed at Westminster. If the un- 
happy time should ever come again 
when Great Britain must call her sons 
to war, it may be not unreasonably 
predicted that the machinery she then 
adopts will closely follow our Selective 
Draft Act. The things of which these 
instances are typical happen, not 
from any desire for deliberate imita- 
tion, but because similar problems have 
been and are being worked out day by 
day in a common tongue by people 
living under like ideals, 


Our Contacts with the British 
vy =: therefore, is the conclu- 


sion? The Anglomaniac, who 
finds everything English better than 
anything American, is unrivalled in 
point of ignorance and prejudice, save 
by the Anglophobe who thinks every- 
thing American of necessity better 
than anything English. No serious 
person will let himself be drawn for a 
moment into either class. But as a pat- 
riotic American, in exact proportion 
to his concern for the present welfare 
and future peace of his country, he will 
recognize that the Power which Rules 
the Destiny of Men has decreed that 
the British Empire and its people shall 
touch the life of America and Ameri- 
cans at more vital points than any 
other nation does or can do. He will 
concern himself to see that this inevi- 
table contact is made a source of bless- 
ing and not of bane to both peoples 
and to mankind. He will wish for 
those who are his nearest neighbors, 
best customers and next of kin pros- 
perity and wisdom in the mighty trusts 
committed to their care. 
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will appear in the December issue. 
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_ hearty approbation. 
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The article by Philip Kerr which was announced for this number of Our World 
It is an extremely broad-visioned contribution to 
the whole question of international relations and will be received by our readers with 
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A Partnership of Peoples 


The British Empire is Not in Reality an Empire, But Rather a 
Commonwealth of Nations Held Together by Mutual Interests 
Instead of by Force 


By Autrrep E. ZimMERN 





HE war marked the end of three 
great empires, ‘The Germany 
of the Hohenzollerns, with its 

dréam of world-dominion and cultural 
predominance; the Danubian Mon- 
archy of the Hapsburgs, for so many 
centuries a convenient home, or at 
least a lodging-house, for a group of 
the Russia of the 
Romanoffs, strange mixture of Europe 
and Asia, of Byzantine traditionalism 
and up-to-date methods of democratic 
efficiency, have passed with history. 
But a fourth dominion—the empire 
ef Britain, more varied and extensive, 
less drilled and organized, more fissi- 
parous and vulnerable, than any of 
the other three—has not only survived 


neighbor peoples; 





the test but emerged victorious, 
stronger, and more firmly _ based. 


What is the reason for this striking 
contrast of destinies? 

It is to be found in the peculiar 
character of the British Empire, or, 
as it is being increasingly called by 
its citizens, the British Commonwealth. 

The British Commonwealth is not 
an English Empire. Non-British writ- 
ers, on the Continent of Europe espe- 
cially, are in the habit of using ex- 
pressions like “ England,” “ English 
policy,” “ English ideas,” when in fact 
they are referring, not to the inhab- 
itants of the southern part of the 
island of Great Britain, nor even to 
Great Britain as a whole, but to the 
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Mr. Zimmern, formerly one of the editors of the English Round Table, has just re- 
turned from a trip abroad, where he has been studying social and economic conditions. 
He is a lecturer this year in the Department of Political Science in Cornell University. 
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whole heterogeneous commonwealth. 

I remember years ago, soon after the 
Boer war, sitting in a Berlin drawing 
room with a Scottish friend listening 
to a bitter diatribe against “ Eng- 
land.” When it had ended my friend 
remarked, with true Lowland imper- 
turbability, “ Yes, that is exactly what 
we always say in Scotland about the 
English.” 

The German was too much taken 
aback by this retort courteous to un- 
derstand the full force of the implied 
rebuke; but it will illustrate the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. Jt is a partner- 
ship of peoples. If it were a mere do- 
minion of force, a subjection of many 
peoples by one, an English ascendancy 
exercised from London, it could not 
have endured. It is something much 
broader and more complex than this,— 

a cooperative venture in common gov- 
ernment, a group of associated peoples 
in five continents. 

This venture is something unique in 
human history, and the citizens of the 
British Commonwealth have been slow 
to understand its full significance 
themselves. When the European war 
broke out in 1914 and the centre of 
the empire was exposed to sudden and 
unforeseen danger, it might have been 
expected that the outlying portions, 
particularly the non-self-governing 
parts of the Empire, would use the op- 











The Earl of Curzon, 


British Foreign Secre- 


tary. Formerly Vice- 
roy for seven years in 
India, where he insti- 
tuted many needed 
reforms. He is at 
present playing an ac- 
tive part in forming 
Great Britain’s policy 
in the Near Fast 


ship, not a rule of 
force, 

But it is not an 
equal partnership, 
and this is its main 
deficiency. It is 
often criticized, not 
least in America, on 
the ground that it 
maintains under one 
flag nations who 
ought to be free and 
independent, as free 
and independent as 
Uruguay, Esthonia 
or Siam. That is 
not the criticism 
brought against it 
by those within its 





portunity to as- 
sert their inde- 
pendence. To 
the surprise of 
the Germans, 
the very oppo- 
site phenome- 
non occurred. 
The common 
danger welded 
the empire into 
a unity—or, to 
put it more cor- 
rectly, the dan- 
ger to Great 
Britain was felt 
throughout the 
empire to be in 
fact a common 
danger. This 
instinctive reac 
tion was the 
proof that the 
empire was 
soundly based 
and that its 
peoples, ho w - 
inarticu- 
insome 
felt it to 
partner- 


ever 
lately 
cases, 


be a 
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own borders 
who have stud- 
ied its growth 
and tried to di- 
vine therein the 
true course of 
its future de- 
velopment. To 
them the break- 
up of the Brit- 
ish Common- 
wealth into a 
number—and it 
would be a very 
large number 
of independent 
govern- 
ments, would 
seem a disaster 
of the first 
magnitude, not 
so much a dis- 
aster for Great 
Britain as for 
the world. It 
would be a 
wholesale proe- 
ess of what is 
called by up-to- 
date students of 


Europe “ Bal- 








The Rt. 
Massey, Premier of New Zealand. He 
is an Irishman who went to New Zea- 
land fifty years ago, a typical settler 


Hon. 


William Ferguson 








General Rt. Hon. Jan 
hristiaan Smuts. 


Premier of South 
Africa, who has done 
much to hold together 
the Union of colonies 
in the British common- 
wealth against the 
Boer separatist _ ten- 
dency 


kanization.” It 
would inaugurate in 
Asia and Africa 
period of uncer- 
tainty and confu- 
sion which would 
put out of count for 
many years all hope 
of improved inter- 
national organiza- 
tion whether from 
Geneva or else- 
where. No, the true 
ground of criticism 
against the British 
Empire is not that 
it maintains unwill- 
ing Scotsmen, 


Welshmen, I ris h~* 
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men, Canadians, Australians, Indians, 
Zulus, beneath the scepter of King 
George, but that the predominant 
partner in the association, the Eng- 
lish, have been a little slow in realizing 
the necessity of preparing for the ad- 
mission of all the other partners to an 
equal status. 

This is the ideal, not independence 
in isolation but equality in association 
is the aim put forward in recent years 
by the influential 
school of writers 
known as the Round 
Table; and their 
program has found 
expression in large 
constitutional 
changes in India; in 
South Africa, and 
in Ireland. The 
British Common- 
wealth, they admit, 
is not a democracy, 
it is still only the 
project of a democ- 
racy; its develop- 
ment is incomplete. 
But for so gigantic 
an experiment over 
so vast an area, for 
an experiment in- 
cluding about one- 
fifth of mankind 


and so many varie- 


AN 


species, development 
cannot 


sufficient has been 
achieved to be of 
good augury for the future. It is ad- 
mittedly a race between the forces of 
integration and of disruption ; between 
a narrow self-regarding nationalism 
and a more broad-visioned internation- 
alism or multi-nationalism. But the 
world is so evidently moving away 
from the day of petty projects and 
small horizons that in spite of passing 
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INTERPRETATION OF LLOYD 
GEORGE 
A likeness in bas-relief, made of bronze 
ties of the human mounted on mahogany. 
American sculptor, W. Clark Noble, in re- 
~*’ sponse to a commission from Mr. William 
be hurried Richards, also an American, who desired in 
or improvised. and this way to “help recognize and perpetuate 
E 4 the worth of Lloyd George among men of 
standing ” 
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discouragements we may hope that the 
British League of Nations has come to 
stay. 

Moreover, let it be said in passing, 
so far from the existence of the British 
Empire being an obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the League of Nations 
project, it is of great assistance to it. 
The Empire has been of service to the 
League, through its experience of 
large-scale administration and adjust- 
ment both in the 
drafting and in the 
working out of the 
Covenant, by pro- 
viding representa- 
tion for the self- 
governing Domin- 
ions and India; has 
done a service to the 
empire by helping 
to promote the 
much needed proc- 
ess of equalization 
among its peoples. 

It is worth while 
looking a little more 
closely at the re- 
markable way in 
which the war has 
stimulated this 
process of levelling 
up because, to the 
outside observer, the 
true bearing of re- 
cent events in Brit- 
ish imperial history 
may not be appar- 
ent. If the British 
Commonwealth were 
an empire of the or- 
dinary type, the agitations which have 
sprung up since the close of the war 
in India and elsewhere would be dis- 
quieting and even ominous. As it is, 
se far from being ominous, they are a 
sign of health and vitality. It would 
be far more ominous and far more 
damning to British rule if there were 
no movements of this kind, if the hum- 


Modeled by the 








ble millions in 
Asia and Africa 
bowed in un 
complaining hu- 
mility beneath 
the paternal or 
arbitrary rule 
of western ad- 
ministration as 
the subjects of 
Assyria and 
Babylon and 
other old-time 
empires bowed 
of yore. To 
have injected 
what someone 
has called “ the 
virus of criti- 
cism,” of inter- 
est in public af- 
fairs and a de- 
sire to partici- 
pate in them, is 
a tribute, how- 
ever inconven- 
ient at times, 
to the worth of 
education and 
stimulation which has been inseparable 
from the British rule. 

In 1916, during the height of the 
war, I had the privilege of meeting Sir 
Robert Borden, then Premier of Can- 
ada, and hearing him discuss the in- 
ternational outlook in the freedom of 
an intimate conversation. Somebody 
made the very orthodox remark that 
the war was likely to strengthen the 
ties between the Dominions and the 
** Mother Country.” And I remember 
the surprise in the company when Sir 
Robert, in his canny Scotch way, pon- 
dered on the seeming platitude for a 
moment and then remarked quietly, 
* Well, Iam not at all sosure. It may 
have exactly the opposite effect for a 
time. We shall soon see.” 

With keen psychological insight the 
Canadian statesman had realized that 





The Earl of Reading, 
Viceroy for India. A 
Liberal in policy, he 
has continually urged 
the Moslem point of 
view and stood for fair 
play toward India 
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the first reaction of his countrymen 
toward the new situation created by 
their participation in the war would 
be to strengthen their Canadian pride 
and to make them feel more Canadian 
and therefore less English. Ypres 
and Vimy and Paschendaele had added 
honor and dignity and sacred mem- 
ories to what had before been not a 
little “colonial” and _ provincial, 
Canada had won her spurs as a nation, 
Mistress in her own house, she felt no 
longer like a daughter when she looked 
to London. She began to harbor ideas 
very inconvenient to Downing Street, 
of independent diplomatic representa- 
tion. She demanded with the other 
dominions separate representation at 
the League of Nations. She claimed, 
and has lately exercised, her right to 
decide for herself whether to partici- 
pate in the Empire’s wars. All this 
may be very disturbing to imperialists 
of the old school, who still think in 


The Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, Premier of 
Canada. A Liberal, much interested in in 
dustrial relations, and an advocate of trade 
reciprocity with the United States. He has 
published several important books on labor 
problems and did effective work in Canada 
during the war at speeding up production 
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terms of “loyalty to the Mother 
Country,” but to those who realize 
that self-determination, whether for 
mations or individuals, is part of the 
very atmosphere of the age, it is not 
only intelligible but welcome. There 
is no doubt that during the next few 
years, perhaps for some generations, 


we shall see increasing signs of this 
spirit. It is the only way in which 
equalization of status can come about. 
To work out this equalization in con- 
crete institutions involves a host of 
problems into which there is no space 
to enter here; but these are details of 
small importance compared with the 
principle involved. Americans who 
know from the experience of their own 
history what a task was involved in the 
development of the thirteen states of 
the Atlantic seaboard into the forty- 
eight states of today should watch 
vith sympathy and interest the paral- 
lel process of growth and unification 
that is taking place in the other great 





The Rt. Hon. Sir Herbert L. Samuel, Com- 
missioner for Palestine since 1920. He stands 
lor religious freedom under the British mun- 
date especially in Palestine, where he holds all 
shrines should be sacred, whether Jewish, 
Christian or Mohammedan 
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English - speak- 
ing area of gov- 
ernment, 

One other as- 
pect of British 
imperial gov- 
ernment must 
be briefly 
touched upon. 
It is often 
stated that 
“England” 
draws huge 
profits or rev- 
enues from her 
overseas em- 
pire. This is a 
complete misap- 
prehension. It 
is hardly neces- 
sary to say that 
tribute from 
over seas forms The Rt. Hon. Edwin 
no item in the S. Montagu, former 

ae Secretary for India. He 
normal British — has carefully studied 
budget. The conditions in tha t 
only diect pay- Suny and fami 
ments made by them in an important 
the overseas  Teport, advocating re- 
ii actin has forms later embodied 
in the Indian Govern- 
individual Eng- ment 
lishmen are for 
services rendered within their own bor- 
ders. And the number of English (in- 
cluding Scotch, Irish, Welsh, and Do- 
minion) officials who receive payments 
in this way is ludicrously small in com- 
parison with the responsibility resting 
cn their shoulders. The Indian Civil 
Service, the backbone or steel frame- 
work, as it has been called, of British 
government among the three hundred 
millions of Indians, consists of less than 
two thousand white officials, the subor- 
dinate posts and the rapidly increas- 
ing proportion of the higher being in 
the hands of natives of the country. 
When the conditions under which these 
men carry on their daily work, often 
the only Europeans amid hundreds of 














thousands or even millions of Asiat- 
ies, are realized, it will be understood 
how easy it would be to make their 
task impossible if it rested solely on 
force. Anyone who, like the present 
writer, has spent years at Oxford is 
bound to number Indian Civil Serv- 
ants among his circle of friends and 
can testify to the quict, unostenta- 
tious, self-sacrificing way in which 
they go about their work. When 
this phase of Britain’s connection 
with India has ended and relations 
have been set for good upon a more 
equal basis, the world will be better 
able to appreciate the 
labors of these men who 
have been responsible for 
the peace and good gov- 
ernment of India since it 
was taken over from the 
old East India Company 
sixty-five years ago. 

But the profits drawn 
from the overseas empire, 
we are often told, are in- 
direct, not direct: they 
swell the pockets of Eng- 
lish manufacturers and 
traders. This, too, is a 
misapprehension. It is 
no doubt true that the 
opening up of India and 
other British territories 
to western penctration 
has enabled far more 
goods to be sold there 
than in the old days of 
the Mogul Empire; but 
the facilities thus created 
have not been reserved 
for Englishmen only. 
The non - self - governing 
British Empire is an 
open door empire, more 
open, let it be remarked, 
than the possessions of 
the United States. Not 
only England, but 
Japan, the United States, 


cate of 
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The Rt. Hon. William M. 
Hughes, Premier of Aus- 
tralia, an aggressive advo- 


the policy of 
“keeping Australia white” 


France, and Germany can find their 
place in the sun in the British Empire, 
There have been some recent restric- 
tions in this respect, which English 
liberals have denounced and will con- 
tinue to denounce until they are re 
moved. The broad fact is that the 
equality of trade slogan put forward 
in the fourteen points and the open 
door provisions embodied in the Afri- 
can mandates were based on British 
practice as it was established during 
the free trade era inaugurated by Peel, 
Cobden, and Gladstone seventy years 
ago. Inother words, the imperial power 
bears the responsibility 
of governing but the 
commercial benefits are 
open to all the world. 
The British Empire 
has endured because it is 
based on character. Its 
keynotes have been fair 
play, integrity, courage. 
There is increasing need 
for intellect and imagi- 
nation, understanding 
and sympathy. No one 
who has the slightest ac- 
quaintance with the peo- 
ples of the Empire can 
doubt that these qualities 
are to be found within its 
borders in abundant 
measure. Can they be 
harnessed to the service 
of the great international 
experiment in associa- 
tion, which the Common- 
wealth represents? If 
they can, its survival is 
assured and the world 
can rest on one great pil- 
lar of stability in the 
shocks and _ agitations 
with which, in Asia and 
Africa as in lesser degree 
in Europe and America, 
the coming century cal- 


not fail to be filled. 
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Broken Pledges in the Near East 


The Rise of Mustapha Kemal and the Turkish Nationalists as a Por- 
tentous Force for New Unity in the Moslem World is Due to Their 
Desperate Campaign to Make the Allies Keep the Promises 
Made in the War and Violated in the Peace 


By Cuaries R. Crane 


N order to win the great war, prom- 

ises of all kinds were issued like 

Bolshevik money by the Allies to 
the neutrals, to the democracies of the 
world on both sides of the firing lines 
and to the Moslems of India and 
Arabia to induce them to fight against 
the Turk, the chief defender of the 
Faith. The British like to keep their 
promises—it is an ancient practice— 
but the war lasted so long and the 
strain was so great that now that the 
time comes to redeem the promises, it 
is found to be most difficult, as many 
of them are in irreconcilable conflict 
with each other. 

The Arabs who fought under Al- 
lenby certainly expected to have a 
free, united and independent Syria. 

The Moslems of India were appealed 
to by Gandhi, who has great influence 
with them, to aid in the recruiting. 
Gandhi found the Moselms, although 
very loyal to the British Crown, most 
reluctant to fight against the Turk. 
In the House of Commons in 1918 the 
Premier made the declaration and at 
the same time the Viceroy authorized 
Gandhi to say to the Moslems that the 
real fight was on the Germans, that the 
British had no feeling of hostility 
toward the Turk except as an aid to 
the Germans, and that when the war 
was over, the Turk would be treated 
with consideration. Three times those 
promises were made, accepted, and 
Moslems volunteered. Of course, the 


Treaty of Sevres is in entire contra- 
a ° 
aiction to these promises. 

Three years ago the American Com- 
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mittee on Mandates in Turkey found 
the British held in the highest esteem 
everywhere, At that time anything 
within reason could have been done 
with the Turks, and all through the 
Moslem world there was high hope of 
reconciliation with the Christian na- 
tions. 

The Turks said, “ We have had 
twelve years of war, the two Balkan 
Wars and the Great War, neither of 
which we provoked and in which we 
were entirely on the defensive. We 
are very tired of war and long for 
peace. If America will take the Man- 
date for all of Turkey, every Turk will 
throw away his arms and devote him- 
self to the processes of peace. No 
army will be necessary and only a 
moderate police force.” 

However, the making of peace and 
the reconciliation of promises were 
difficult matters, and seemed to be 
largely in the hands of Oxford men 
who did not distinguish between the 
ancient Greek and the modern one and 
who were determined to thrust the 
modern one into all kinds of places 
where he could not maintain himself. 
Venizelos got everything that he 
wanted and a good deal more than his 
country could manage. Men familiar 
with the modern conditions in the Bal- 
kans and Asia Minor—military men, 
consuls, correspondents and mission- 
aries—were not allowed to make any 
criticisms. One of the distressing 
figures around Paris at the time of 
the Peace Conference was poor old 
Bouchier, who for more than thirty 
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1s Special Diplomatic Commissioner to Russia in 1917 and as a member of the American 

Commission on Mandates in Turkey in 1919, as well as through his support and participation 

in the direction of the American Christian colleges in Constantinople and Beirut, Mr. Crane 

has had abundant opportunity for intimate knowledge of national relations and problems in 

the Near East. He has traveled extensively in Asia Minor, and recently returned from a visit 

to Syria. The convictions formed as the result of such first-hand experience are the basis of 
his trenchant analysis of the working out of Allied policies in the Moslem World 
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years represented the London T'imes 
in the Balkans, knew every highway 
and byway, loved the Balkan folk, and 
was trusted everywhere by them, try- 
ing in vain to get a word into the 
British delegation. Afterward he died 
of a broken heart in Bulgaria. He 
understood that the modern Greek did 
not provide the raw material for an 
imperial state, and efforts to crowd 
them up into Albania, into Thrace and 
into Asia Minor, could only result in 
disaster. 
Greeks Violate Armistice 
FTER the Armistice Smyrna was 
perfectly quiet in the hands of a 
few British officers and soldiers. Then 
the Greek fleet was sent there without 
warning, in violation of the terms of 
the Armistice, and proceeded to shoot 
up the waterfront killing many Turks. 
Refugees soon got word to Constanti- 
nople. The Turks are a fighting race 
and, although apparently down and 
out, would not accept this kind of 
treatment. A great mass meeting was 
formed in the Hippodrome and among 
others the Turkish feminist leader, 
Halide Hanoum, was called to speak to 
them. In a few days the whole situa- 
tion changed, there was no further 
hope of peace, and all those who could 
escape fled to Angora. The British, 
instead of recalling the Greek fleet and 
sending it home in disgrace, arrested 
the most important Turkish leaders 
and tried to find Halide Hanoum who, 
disguised as a peasant woman, escaped 
across the Bosphorus and to Angora. 
She and all the others now realized 
that the situation of the Turks was 
desperate, and no reliance was to be 
placed in the Allies. This little band 
at Angora without friends, money or 
cquipment, then proceeded to organize 
a government and to put up one of the 
fights of history. A year ago they had 
an excellent wheat crop which was 
much needed by the Bolsheviks and for 
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which the latter gave gold and military 


material. The Moslem world is now 
well provided with newspapers and 
other means of communication, and 
soon the drama of this little Turkish 
group making the last stand for an 
independent Moslem state was known 
everywhere. The Turks regained their 
former position of leadership, and in 
all of the mosques prayers were again 
said for the Sultan. 

The feeling grew so strong and so 
wide-spread that five of the Mohamme- 
dan advisers of the French Govern- 
ment a year ago united in a declara- 
tion to it that they could not be re- 
sponsible for the tranquility of the 
French Moslems in Morocco, Algiers 
and Tunisia, unless the government 
made a quick settlement with Angora. 
In consequence the French soon cleared 
out of Asia Minor and gave the Turks 
not only large additional territory 
down to the sea, but also some military 
equipment. The Italians felt the same 
kind of movement behind them in 
Tripolitania and realized the wisdom 
of doing likewise. They also got out 
of a fine portion of Asia Minor, leav- 
ing the Turks the useful harbor of 
Adalia and military equipment. 


Kemal Takes the Reins 


HE balance of power thus shifted 
over towards Mustapha Kemal. 

He had a well organized government, 
considerable military material, and the 
whole Moslem world behind him. How- 
ever, he now had a double respon- 
sibility, the responsibility to establish 
a secure Turkish state that could fully 
resist any further attack, and also as 
military head of the Moslem peoples to 
find a secure and appropriate place 
for the Kaliph. The Moslems who had 
been enticed into fighting the Turk 
during the war and who were resentful 
at the Treaty of Sevres, the French 
occupation of Syria and the establish- 
ment of the Zionist state in Palestine. 
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Brousa, one of the finest cities of Asia Minor, set in a fertile valley, was attacked by the Greeks 


now began to make it clear that they 
would not be satisfied with any re- 
trenchment of independent Moslem 
territory. All of old Turkey would 
have to be kept Moslem. It need not 
necessarily be all Turkish, much of it 
might be Arabic, but it must be clearly 
and independently Moslem. 

The British have taken a great deal 
of responsibility in backing the Greeks 
in all these various enterprises. They 
went into Smyrna to take three thou- 
sand miles of territory, but they ac- 
tually took thirty thousand and in 
their retreat destroyed everything 
there and tried to destroy the old Tur- 
kish capital of Brousa, one of the most 
beautiful of cities. 

The story of this destruction is still 
to be told, but the Turks are not prop- 
agandists and the Greeks have not 
been boastful of their activities there, 
nor in Albania, nor in Thrace, through 
which Bulgarian students and teachers 
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are generally not allowed to pass, nor 
at Mt. Athos, where they are doing 
their utmost to throttle both the Rus- 
sian and Bulgarian Monks, seize their 
fine monasteries and put an end to the 
oldest and most beautiful Christian 
services in the world. The Bulgarian 
Monks are prisoners. They are al- 
lowed no Bulgarian newspapers or 
communication with the outside world, 
nor may they receive other Monks. 
Mt. Athos has been a religious Re 
public ever since the second century 
and in the five centuries of its control 
by the Turks there were never any 
proceedings of this kind. 

All efforts to make an imperial state 
of Greece have entirely failed, three 
years of most precious time have been 
wasted, and the relation between the 
Moslem world and the Christian world 
has been so strained that it will take 
at least a generation to get back where 
we were three years ago. It will prob 
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ably take as long a time to liquidate the 
various political promises as it will to 
liquidate the financial ones, but they 
will have to be liquidated, and among 
them the principles of the fourteen 
points of President Wilson which were 
widely disseminated throughout Asia 
and are regarded by people of all sects 
as the foundation of the world that is 
to come, 

But the blame for what has occurred 
the last three vears must not be put 
upon the Moslems. The initiative has 
come from Europe. Certainly no hope 
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The “Terrible Turks,” at home in one of their market streets, in a typical Anatolian town 


cf reconciliation is now possible by 
persisting in all of the policies that 
liave so much estranged them. A very 
sharp halt should be called and a sin- 
cere and earnest effort made to see if 
an understanding is still possible. 
Fortunately there is now someone in 
that world who can speak with author- 
ity—more authority than anyone else 
has had in a long time—and Mustapha 
Kemal is a frank, wise and reasonable 
person to deal with. 

In this respect at least we are for- 
tunate. 
















‘The King Business’’ 





How Constantine, Recently King of Greece, Elected to his Throne and 
then Recalled by Popular Demand, Explained His Theory of 


A DOZEN years ago two-thirds of 
the billion and a half human 
beings on this earth lived under 

the monarchical form of government. 

Since then China, middle-Europe 
and Russia have changed to the Re- 
publican list in various forms; and at 
the moment of this writing only one- 
third of the human beings on this globe 
live under a throne, including the king- 
controlling British Empire. 

The world has gone republican— 
and large portions of it have gone 
democratic. 

Which makes it hard going for 
kings. 

Of these kings, I have uppermost in 
my mind Constantine, former King of 
Greece; because once I talked with 
him, and heard him criticize our re- 
publican form of government and 
stand up gallantly for the monarchical 
system. 

He had just been put out of power 
by the strong governments of the 
earth when we had our conversation. 
His going—then—had been nothing 
but a matter of international dip- 
lomacy. 

His last abdication was forced upon 
him by his own people. In two dif- 
ferent ways he left his throne. And T 
wonder, after he had taken the second 
route, whether he would have spoken 
about republics and monarchies as he 
did after his first departure from the 
throne. 

He knew more about the king busi- 
ness after his second abdication than 


he did after his first. In his first over- 


throw he felt the power of diplomacy 





Monarchy—and How He Put It in Practice 


By Wituam G. SHEPHERD 
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In his second he 
felt the power of the people. 


and of other kings. 


It was on a summer evening in Lu- 
cerne, just after the peace treaty had 
been signed in Paris, that Constantine 
received a group of American writers 
in his hotel suite. 

Word was passed around among us, 
from his aide-de-camp, that he was to 
be addressed by his royal title. | 
think all of us were a bit perky about 
kings that evening; we had been soak- 
ing in, during months in Paris, the 
ideas that are the fundamentals of 
European diplomacy and government 
—and none of us agreed with them. 

To corner a European king in a 
smoking jacket, in a hotel suite, was 
too good a chance to overlook. He 
stood with his chest thrown out, his 
hands in the pockets of his dinner 
jacket, his legs spread apart a little: 
balanced and poised as if he were ex: 
pecting a heavy wind, when we Amer- 
icans entered the room. I noted his 
shining, white shirt-front at first, it 
gleamed under a glittering chandelier. 
The light made his face shine and the 
top of his bald head. 

He was obviously embarrassed for 4 
moment, though we had not come upon 
him unexpectedly but by engagement. 

“ Well,” he asked, “ putting the 
cornered-man’s usual question, “ what 
do you want?” 

There were questions galore he 
wanted to answer, even more than we 
wanted to ask. Before we knew it he 
was explaining to us why he had not 
sent Greece into the war. It was too 
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late for this to be interesting to jour- 
nalists who had passed through the 
will of the Paris peace conference. 

Forms of governments had been 
questioned at that conference; the 
rights of peoples to rule themselves 
has been discussed there times without 
number. The door had been opened to 
us on the engine rooms of the various 
ships of state, and we had seen the 
engines working and the “ wheels go 
*round.” 

What could a man-of-the-world 
king like this one tell us about the in- 
side of monarchical government? The 
only way to know was to ask him. 

I said to the man in the evening 
clothes: 

“Do you remember that King Ed- 
ward once said that being a king was a 
business, and that kings must stand 
together ? 7 

“Yes,” came the answer with a 
smile, “I remember that he was said 
to have said something like that.” 

“Do you mind telling us how the 
king business is getting along?” I 
asked, 

He took the question exactly as I 
had meant it. 

“Do you mean this idea of being a 
king by Divine right? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered. 

And then some other correspondent 
joined in. 

“You see,” explained this corres- 
pondent, “ we are all Americans, and 
it is hard for us to get the viewpoint 
of European people toward their 
monarchs. You knew every person 
who sat on a throne in Europe before 
the war, didn’t you? ” 

“Why, yes,” said Constantine, 
smiling. “I knew all the royal fam- 
ilies, of course. The question of the 
Divine right of kings is a dead issue 
among them; the theory has passed 
away forever.” And then, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, he said: 

“There was one exception in Eu- 
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rope. The Kaiser believed that he 
ruled by Divine right, and many of 
the German people believed it. But in 
every country except Germany the 
Divine-right idea had passed away 
long before the war.” 

“Did the Czar of Russia believe 
that he ruled by Divine right?” I 
asked. 

“Not a_ bit,” said Constantine. 
* The idea annoyed him, I know. He 
wasn’t that far behind the times among 
the royal families.” 

And then came Constantine’s turn 
at us. 

“I’ve told you,” he said, “ that I’ve 
personally known all the kings and 
queens of Europe. But let me tell you 
this”*°—and he spoke with a fiery 
emphasis: 

“IT never knew a king or queen in 
Europe who had half the power that 
Americans have given to Wilson. They 
wouldn’t have dared to do things that 
he did during the war. They couldn’t 
have obtained the power to do such 
things.” 

“But,” one of us answered, “ we 
have a chance to put a president out 
of office forever once every four years 
in the United States.” 

* Yes,” he said, “and the time is 
coming when kings must be elected.” 

We were starting for the door, the 
conversation ended, when Constantine 
spoke again. 

*T wish the American people would 
watch the coming elections in Greece.” 
he said. “ They’ll bear watching.” 

* Are you afraid they won’t be 
straight? ” someone asked him. 

“ They must be straight,” answered 
the man who still called himself a king. 

And so we went away, knowing what 
was in this man’s mind about the dif- 
ference between kings and presidents. 
He thought kings were less powerful; 
what he thought about the difference 
between people under kings and those 
under presidents he hadn’t told us. 


CONSTANTINE OF GREECE 


Who as King stood for the Policy of Occupying Territory in 
Asia Minor which led to the Disastrous’Conflict with the Turkish 


Nationalists 


That remained for him to find out 
himself, 

Just one year later, while Constan- 
tine was still idling in Switzerland, the 
elections were held in Greece. The 
Venizelos government, which opened 
the polls and controlled them, was put 
out of power by seventy per cent of 
the vote cast. Alexander, son of Con- 
stantine, was regent at this time. 

What Constantine had told us in 
our conversation about the election of 
kings was a thing in which he seemed 
to believe. He immediately put this 
idea into effect. 

He declared that he would not go 
back to Greece, even with Venizelos 
out of power, unless the Greek people 
elected him to the office of king. The 
election was held; and, by a vote of 
over 90 per cent of the Greek nation, 
he was called back to the throne—the 
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sort of an elected 
king that he 
wanted to be. 

Somewhere among 
the papers of Con- 
stantine, if they 
have been saved, are 
copies of a cable- 
gram of congratula- 
tions sent to him, 
on the day of his re- 
turn to Greece, 
signed by at least 
one of the corres- 
pondents who had 
talked with Con- 
stantine that even- 
ing in Lucerne. 

“An elected 
king!” That was 
an idea to intrigue 
an American. ‘A 
king chosen like a 
president of a re- 
public; such a king 
might do something 
for his people 
True, he had not 
been elected to be a dictator (like the 
American president he had criticized), 
Being elected by the people would sure- 
ly carry with it the idea of being their 
servant, instead of their master. It was 
a time for an American who had heard 
Constantine’s views to wish him luck. 

But where did the difference lie be- 
tween Constantine’s conception of a 
European king, elected by the people, 
and an American president, or the 
president of any republic? 

Back to Greece with Constantine 
went a royal family, with its royal 
retinue. From different corners of Eu- 
rope followers of that family returned 
to Athens to share the glory of a 
court and the privileges granted by 4 
king. Grades of society which had 
been upset in the days of Venizelos 
began to reform themselves and resume 
their previous levels. The folks and 
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families that ranked 
next to royal, and 
that had entree to 
the court, regained 
their influence and 
power. Those who, 
through wealth, had 
been next to royalty 
in the old days, but 
who had been rid of 
much of their might 
inthe Venizelos 
days, popped back 
into their old 
places. 

That frozen 
poussé café of so- 
ciety which always 
arranges itself un- 
derneath the top 
layer of royalty in 
a monarchy came 
again into a glor- 
ious, many-hued be- 
ing; and, in spite of 
the fact that he had 
been elected to of- 
fice, Constantine, 
believer in elected kings, was jellied 
into the mass, and wobbled with it. 

There was the treaty of Sevres to 
It gave to Greece a part of 
Turkey, and the elected king, with a 
conscripted army, went to Turkey to 
enforce it. That “glory that was 
Greece ” demanded the fulfillment of 
ancient aspirations—and real estate. 

The president of a republic might 
have held back; a republican people 
might have held back a president ; but 
there was no one to hold back a king 
cr the people under a king. All the 
ancient tradition of modern’ Greek 
dynasties compelled the elected king 
to move toward war. 

The hands of dead rulers pointed the 
way of the elected king to his finish. 

In leaving his throne, under the 
threats of the mobs, the human Con- 
stantine forgot his idea of the election 


enforce. 
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ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS 


As War Premier, he developed the policy of Greek expansion 
which King Constantine, who forced him from power, practically 


followed out 


of kings; he willed his son, Prince 
George, to the Greeks to be their king. 

We thrilled Americans should have 
asked more questions of Constantine 
that evening in Lucerne, though he 
might not have been able to answer 
them as well as he could after he left 
the throne last September. 

We might have asked him: 

** But won’t kings who are elected 
expect their sons to follow them? If 
the royalty of all Europe doesn’t itself 
believe in a Divine right to rule, does it 
believe in the hereditary right to king- 
ship? ” 

Kings can’t be elected; or, if we say 
it another way, rulers who are elected 
rannot be real kings. Constantine 
knew it at last; George Washington 
knew it long ago. The trouble in mon- 
archies is not with kings; it is with the 
entire “ king game.” 
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Coffee is as important to Brazil as wheat to 
America or tea to China. She furnishes two- 
thirds of the world’s supply 


N recognition of the increasing im- 
portance of Brazil, our big brother 
Republic of South America, the 

United States has erected on the Cen- 
tennial exposition grounds in Rio de 
Janeiro an Embassy more elaborate 
than any which this Government has 
ever before built. How deeply grateful 
some of our other househunting repre- 
sentatives abroad would be for a $300,- 


Brazil Celebrates Her Birthday 
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The Centennial of Her Independence 
Also Commemorates an Unbroken 
Friendship Between the United 
States and the First Nation to Send 
an Ambassador to Washington 


By Jressrt WItus JEFFERIS 


000 residence such as that provided by 
our State Department in the Brazilian 
capital—its granite walls finished in 
narble, inclosing a Portuguese patio or 
court open to the sky, with a tropical 
garden; located on the Avenue of Na- 
tions, and commanding a panorama of 
the lofty promontories and blue waters 
of the harbor of Rio de Janeiro, 

Brazilian: officials say that the 
United States was first to plan its gov- 
ernmental exhibit building on the ex- 
position grounds of Rio de Janeiro as 
the future home of its embassy, and 
that our example was quickly followed 
by other countries, permanent build- 
ings being erected along the Avenue 
of Nations by Great Britain, France, 
Japan, Italy, Denmark, Norway, Por- 
tugal and Belgium. 

Practically every civilized nation in 
the world is participating in the Ex- 
position, which opened early in Sep- 
tember and will close the end. of 
March, commemorating the centennial 
of Brazil’s independence from Por- 
tugal. 

Besides the United States Govern- 
ment Building, there has been erected 
on the grounds an Exhibition Hall for 
American manufacturers, with 60,000 
square feet of space available for 
exhibits. More than two hundred man- 
ufacturers of the United States have 
placed their products in the hall, and 
the floor-space had to be extended by 
the construction of additional wings. 

In making the voyage to the Ex- 
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position, the traveler has the choice of 
three flags under which to sail, a 
Brazilian line, a British line, and an 
American line. Or he may avail him- 
self of a special agency tour. The 
5,000 miles from New York to Rio are 
covered in eleven to fourteen days, and 
the cruise is especially delightful dur- 
ing the winter season, as the ship soon 
reaches the balmy air of Florida and 
the West Indies. Sailing south out of 
the Caribbean Sea, the ship a few days 
later sights the lofty promontories of 
Brazil. Rounding Cape Frio, the 
pilot steers for Rio de Janeiro, thirty 
miles away, and passes through the 
picturesque ocean gateway dominated 
by Sugar Loaf Peak, 1,800 feet high, 
into the beautiful bay of Guanabara, 
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the largest in South America, around 
which stretches the Brazilian capital. 

Superb architecture, tropical trees 
and flowers, mountain ranges outlined 
against the converging ocean and blue 
sky, make an environment ideal for 
Brazil’s World Fair at the northern 
end of the famous boulevard, the 
Avenida Rio Branco, one hundred and 
ten feet wide and four and a half miles 
in length, with long rows down its 
center of the Pau Brazil or redwood 
trees, from which Brazil derived its 
name, 

Through this Exposition, the great- 
est in the history of South America, 
Brazil will show to the world her de- 
velopment in agriculture, stockraising, 
fishing and mining; the growth of me- 
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A BRAZILIAN HOMESTEAD 


One of the huge estates m South America, where hundreds of natives live and work together 


under the patriarchal government of the benevolent or otherwise owner 
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chanical indus- 
tries; transporta- 
tion on land, river 
and sea; the de- 
velopment of 
commerce, the 


production and 
conservation of 
foods, and the 


work of Brazilian 
artists and scien- 
tists. San Paulo, 
the greatest coffee 
state of the world, 
is easily reached 
by rail from Rio 
de Janeiro, and 
special excursions 
have been planned 
not only to these 
busy plantations, 
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United States of 
America, and Jose 
Bonifacio and Rie 
Branco represent- 
ing Brazil. The 
lower part of the 
pedestal bears 
three _ bas-reliefs, 
one depicting the 
signing of the 
American Decla- 
ration of Indepen- 
dence; another, 
Dom Pedro I. de- 
claring Brazil’s in- 
dependence of Por- 
tugal, and the 
third an allegory 
of the unbroken 
friendship of the 
two Republics. 


but to numerous The story of 
other outlying the discovery and 
places of unique colon i zation of 
interest to visitors ;, , Brazil by LEuro- 
who, as they sip © Publishers’ Photo Service ~~ Deans is full of in- 
their morning cof- The musical cries of street venders set terest. “Cara- 


fee, will undoubt- 
edly be a trifle 
more grateful to 
the “ Republic of the Southern Cross.” 
Numerous international meetings 
and conventions are to take place at 
the Exposition,—gatherings of edu- 
cators, historians, engineers, artists 
and musicians. The celebration will 
also be enlivened by Olympic games. 
American visitors will take a partic- 
ular interest in the Memorial Statue, 
which the United States has presented 
to the Brazilian people. It is a colos- 
sal bronze figure of a woman symboliz- 
ing Friendship. She holds in her right 
hand the flags of Brazil and the United 
States, intertwined with laurel and 
palm, as emblems of peace and pros- 
perity. She stands on a lofty pedestal 
of stone, and at the base are four fig- 
ures of men, George Washington and 
Abraham Lincoln representing the 


the cities and towns of South America 
gaily ringing and their many-hued wares 
add dashes of color to the landscape 





maru,”—b i g fish 
caught among the 
waters, was the 
name applied by the Brazilian natives 
to the Portuguese sailor who, accord- 
ing to early accounts, was the first to 
be cast upon their coast. With true 
Latin cleverness, he succeeded in win- 
ning the heart of an Indian maiden, 
the daughter of a big chief, and thus 
established for his fellow-countrymen 
cf Portugal a place on a hitherto hos- 
tile shore. 

Indians, who make up about 1,250,- 
000 of Brazil’s 31,000,000 people, may 
still be found near the coast in the 
states of Espirito, Bahia, San Paulo, 
Santa Catharina, and the northeastern 
part of Para. The majority of these 
are now civilized, living in the cities 
or working on the plantations. But in 
the interior uncivilized tribes still roam 


along the banks of the Amazon and 
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TO MAKE DRY FIELDS GREEN 






A part of the largest irrigation project now going on in the world is the building of Oros Dam, 
under the direction of the Dwight P. Robinson Company of New York. The location is at the 
notch of the hills at the right of the picture above 


through the 

Beginning 
Brazil was colonized 
successively by th e 
Swiss, Germans, Por- 
tuguese, and Italians, 
fully nine-tenths of 
the colonists belong- 
ing to the Latin race. 
Added to these were 


about two million 
African slaves. As 
Brazil never estab- 


nished a “color line,” 
the intermixture of 
these peoples, espec- 
ially the triple fusion 
of Portuguese, In- 
dians, and Italians 
formed the principal 
basis of the Brazilian 
population to the be- 
ginning of the twen- 
tieth century. Since 
that time the increase 
of the white popula- 
tion, due to Euro- 
pean immigration, 
has been greater than 
that of the mixed 
races, 


In the south- 


inaccessible 
with the 


jungles. 
1817, 


year 
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Like the United States, Brazil has had 
her slave problem. Now at least one- 
seventh of the population is negro, and 
African blood runs through a consid- 
erable number of so-called whites 


ern states, where the climate is tem- 
perate, the white people predominate, 


while the swarthier 
people of mixed or 
colored blood have 
settled largely in the 
central and northern 
states. This divides 
Brazil’s population 
into two almost dis- 
tinct sections. 
Brazil is celebrat- 
ing her centenary 
several years later 
than some of her 
South American sis- 
ters, because her in- 
dependence grew out 
of somewhat different 
circumstances; al- 
though like that of 
others, it was due in- 
directly to the Na- 
poleonic wars, “that 
sent the monarchs of 
Europe _ tumbling 
from their thrones.” 
When Portugal 


was threatened by 
Napoleon, Prince 
John left his native 
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country and came to Brazil, which had 
been raised to the status of a fellow 
kingdom. In 1820, when Prince John 
returned to Portugal, he left his son 
Dom Pedro as regent over Brazil. But 
in 1822, when the Lisbon legislature 
attempted to reduce the country to the 
rank of a Portugal colony, Dom Pedro 
on the famous Hill at Ypirange pro- 
claimed the Grito de Independencia, 
was offered and accepted the royal 
crown. 

This is the declaration of indepen- 
dence from Portugal, of which the 
Brazil Exposition is the fitting cele- 
bration. Seven years later, in 1889, 
by a_ bloodless revolution, Brazil 
changed her monarchical form of gov- 
ernment to a Republic, thus welding 
still more firmly her traditional friend- 
ship with the United States. 

The diplomatic relations existing 
between the two big brother Republics 
have been uniformly harmonious and 
of unique interest. Brazil was the 
first nation to despatch an Ambassador 
to the United States, after our decla- 
ration of independence from Great 
Britain, when the Kings of Europe 
were fearful of democracies; the only 
country to send its Chief Magistrate 
to our Philadelphia Centennial, and 
the first to recognize the validity and 
practicability of the Monroe Doctrine. 

When Secretary Hughes went “ roll- 
ing down to Rio” his was only one of 
a long series of visits paid by prom- 
inent United States officials, including 
Secretaries Elihu Root, Bainbridge 
Colby, and William McAdoo, and Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt. 

The promise that President Hard- 
ing will attend the Exposition, “if pub- 
lic affairs permit,” is a courtesy ex- 
tended in memory of Dom Pedro’s visit 
to Uncle Sam’s one hundredth birth- 
day party in 1876. A contemporary 
writer describes the occasion as fol- 
lows: “ With his wide-rimmed hat, 
which gave him the appearance of a 


Western farmer, the Empcror of 
Brazil, Pedro IL., so thoroughly won 
the sympathy of the American people 
at the Centennial, that he declined the 
official honors to which he was entitled, 
preferring instead the spontaneous 
demonstrations of cordial friendship. 
It was perfectly natural that a man of 
his simple, democratic nature should 
revere above all of America’s statesmen 
the character of Lincoln, whose in- 
fluence and example were more power- 
ful than that of any other man in 
making possible the liberation of 
Brazil’s slaves, numbering three-quar- 
ters of a million.” 

When Brazil was seeking indepen- 
dence from Portugal, Thomas Jeffer- 
son wrote to John Gay: “ The Brazil- 
ians consider the American Republic 
the forerunner of the one which they 
desire.” The United States was the 
first country to recognize their inde- 
pendence and when, in 1889, they 
framed their Constitution, its funda- 
mental provisions were borrowed from 
curs, and included also the most liberal 
principles of Great Britain’s Magna 
Charta. 

Brazil’s moral influence in world 
affairs is evidenced by the fact that it 
was a Brazilian, Dr. Gastao de Cunha, 
who was recently chosen to preside 
over the Council of the League of Na- 
tions at Geneva, while one of Brazil’s 
most illustrious statesmen and jurists, 
Senator Ruy Barbosa, is a member of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice, sitting at the Hague. 

With the opening of the Exposition, 
President Epitacio Pessoa “ closed the 
door of bronze and turned the golden 
key ending the first century of Brazil’s 
independence.” When the celebration 
is over, he will enjoy the greater priv- 
ilege of opening the portals to the 
future of a country which on account 
of its almost unlimited natural re 
sources must press forward with us 
towards a common destiny. 
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THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 


that does not have for its first plank: “‘ Friendship with Britain.” 
Even those who talk of “America Alone” can not ignore our 
long, unfortified, Northern frontier. In thinking of the problems of 
this Hemisphere, we must not forget the importance of the role 
which the British played, in the formulation—and in the maintenance 
—of the Monroe Doctrine. 

When President Monroe received the despatch from Mr. Rush, our 
Minister in London, telling that Channing had proposed an under- 
standing between Great Britain and the United States to oppose the 
projects of the Holy Alliance in South America, he forwarded it to 
Jefferson at Monticello for advice. The ex-President was immensely 
pleased at this proffer of friendly co-operation from England. 

“The question presented by the letters you have sent me,” he 
wrote to Monroe, “is the most momentous which has ever been offered 
to my contemplation since that of independence. That made us a 
nation; this sets our compass and points the course which we are to 
steer through the ocean of time opening to us. And never could we 
embark upon it under circumstances more auspicious.” (Quoted in 
“Life of James Monroe,” by George Morton.) 

Both in North and South America friendship with the British is 
of supreme importance to us. And if we are to go down to the sea 
in ships, if our trade and our influence are to expand beyond our con- 
tinental frontiers, our points of contact with those who share our 
mother tongue become innumerable. On all the Seven Seas, the 
English are—and are to be—our partners or our rivals. The Wash- 
ington Conference demonstrated that in Pacific and Trans-Pacific 
problems, the attitude not only of the British Isles, but also of the 
Dominions, is of vital interest. If attention swings across the 
Atlantic, it is even more obvious that no European policy which is 
unfriendly to England can be a policy of peace. 

As Jefferson so forcibly stated to Monroe, so it is today and will 
be tomorrow—* never” ‘will our Government find “circumstances 
more auspicious” than when British and American interests drive 
towards the same goal. 


Tiina ‘RE is no possible program of peace for the United States 
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The fact that in every corner of the 
world and on all occasions we find 
ourselves in negotiation with the 
British is a very definite plus element 
in our foreign relations, for we very 
rarely find representatives of other 
nations with whom it is as easy to 
reach accord. The British Empire— 
fortunately it is becoming more fash- 
ionable, as it is more logical, to call it 
“The British Commonwealth of Na- 
tions ”*—is as it were a bridge between 
the Old World and the New. In deal- 
ing with France or Italy, with Russia, 
Germany or Spain, we deal with Eu- 
rope—a small continent, over-weighted 
with the history of the dead. In deal- 
ing with Britain, we deal with all the 
world—the New as well as the Old. 

The Self-Governing Dominions— 
and their influence in Imperial policy 
grows steadily—live in the same era as 
ourselves. The language we speak has 
the same accent. They, like ourselves, 
are more intent on the welfare of the 
children than on ancestral feuds. In 
the Councils of Britain, the voice of 
the Dominions rings with a faith like 
ours—a faith in the world-that-is-to- 
be. 








THE ERRATIC SPOTLIGHT 


E had planned to write more in 

detail about the basic matters 
in which we find American interests 
agreeing with those of our English 
cousins, and our superficial disac- 
cords, but cables from the Near East 
are overcrowded with insistent and 
feremptory news. 

In the Oldest Days, before History, 
the Argonauts sailed through these 
waters in quest of the Golden Fleece. 
If the British Tommies dig their 
trenches deep enough they may un- 
cover the ashes of camp fires that Paris 
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and Helen watched from the walls of 
Troy. It was on these shores that 
Xerxes marshalled the Persian hosts 
for his vain attempt to conquer Greece, 
Here Alexander crossed. This was the 
scene of the last great shame of the 
Middle Ages, when the Fourth Crusade 
was seduced from the Holy War by the 
lure of Byzantian loot—so weakening 
the Eastern Empire that a few decades 
later the Osmanli Turks crossed the 
Straits almost unopposed. 

In the last ten years the “ war cor- 
respondents ” have been four times 
rushed to the Dardanelles—the Italo- 
Turkish War, the First and Second 
Balkan Wars and the attempt to force 
the Straits in the Great War. 





THE GREEK BUBBLE BURSTS 


T will take a long time before the 
conflicting interests, which center 
around the Straits, find an equilibrium 
that will permit us to say that this 
crisis is over. But one subsidiary 
problem has gone through its logical 
development and reached its normal 
climax—the Greek bubble, Pan-Hellen- 
ism, has burst. 

That King Constantine has once 
more abandoned his uncomfortable 
Throne is not so important as the fact 
that there has been no immediate and 
popular clamor in Greece for the re- 
turn of Venizelos. The Cretan Pat- 
riot, just as much as the intermittent 
King, is haunted by the illusion of an 
antique grandeur. The differences, 
which made them enemies, were over 
means, not over the end. They were 
both committed to ambitions which 
could not be realized without intense 
military effort. For ten years since 
the First Balkan War in 1912, Greece 
has been under arms—a terrible test 
for even the best organized nation. 
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Venizelos, just as the King, neglecting 
internal development, demanded end- 
less sacrifices to the Moloch of Na- 
tional Aggrandisement. 

The victory over the Turks in the 
First Balkan War brought Greece a 
great increase of territory and popu- 
lation. It would have taken at least a 
generation thoroughly to assimilate 
these gains, but Venizelos and Con- 
stantine—then working together— 
plunged the country into the Second 
Balkan War, against Bulgaria, with- 
out whose help the first gains could 
not have been won, and acquired more 
territory and more population, much 
of which was not Greek. 

The quarrel between the Premier 
and the King arose out of the Great 
War. Both saw a chance to secure 
more territory, but while Venizelos 
believed that the Allies would win, the 
King anticipated a German victory. 

At the Paris Peace Conference, Ven- 
izelos, although the original homeland 
was seething with misery and discon- 
tent, the new provinces unorganized 
and disloyal—the Treasury so de- 
spoiled by War that it could not sup- 
port schools in which the newly “ re- 
deemed Hellenes” could learn the 
Greek language—demanded not only 
Thrace but Smyrna and a large sec- 
tion of the hinterland of Asia Minor. 

Constantine, when he was called back 
to the Throne by a people utterly tired 
of the Venizelos adventure, continued 
the policy of aggrandisement. 

Critical reports of the Greek defeat 
have not yet reached us, but the infor- 
mation at hand indicates that there 
was very little real fighting. The 
Greek Army was home-sick. There 
was mutiny in the ranks, disaffection 
end conspiracy among the officers—a 
general collapse of morale. It prob- 
ably took very little pressure from 
the army of Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
to start the headlong stampede. 

In its human terms it has been an 
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appalling tragedy. Apparently more 
than a hundred thousand—perhaps 
twice as many—Greek soldiers are 
“unaccounted for.” Very few of 
them will ever find their way back to 
the homes where dependents wait. 

There are even blacker shadows to 
the tragedy. The bitterness of the 
Greeks in the face of their defeat is 
intensified by the realization that they 
have been used as a cat’s paw. 





THE DANISH WAY 
N contrast to the tragic folly of 
this Greek adventure in grandeur, 
it is comforting to recall the wisdom 
of the Danes, At the Paris Confer- 
ence, the same Great Powers which 
encouraged the Greeks in their inflated 
ambitions, urged the Danes to reclaim 
all of the two provinces of Schleswig- 
Holstein, which Bismarck had snatched 
for Prussia in 1868, just as he an- 
nexed Alsace-Lorraine in 1871. But 
the Danish Government was sufficiently 
intelligent to realize that unwilling 
subjects are a source of weakness to a 
State, not an increase of power. They 
resisted this Lorelei song, insisted on 
a fair Plebiscite. They accepted what 
was indisputably theirs and refused to 
take more. Their common sense self- 
restraint has been rewarded by internal 
peace. 

It is a far cry from the Bosphorus 
to the Baltic, but the sharp contrast 
between the Danish way and the Greek 
way of interpreting “legitimate na- 
tional aspirations” elucidates some- 
what the Problem of the Straits. If 
the various Powers that gather around 
the eventual peace table to discuss a 
new treaty with the Turks are actn- 
ated by the spirit of Venizelos thers 
will be no durable settlement. If they 
profit by the example of the Danish 
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Cabinet there may be the beginnings 
of peace in the Near East. Between 
these two ways of looking at political 
problems is all the difference between 
hope and despair. 





THE TRIUMPH OF THE TURKS 


N most acute political crises it is 
very much easier to assess past 
blame than to find a present solution, 
It is quite possible that if the victo- 
rious Allies had been able to agree ona 
joint policy towards the Turks—even 
if it had been predatory—instead of 
some of them subsidizing the Greeks, 
while others lent aid to Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha—they might have had 
some success. It is also possible, that 
if Christendom had restrained the 
Greeks from massacring Mohammce- 
dans, the leaders of Islam would be 
easier to deal with today. Jf the Eng- 
lish had been a little more tactful 
towards their Allies in the control of 
the Straits in the last few years, they 
might be less lonely now in their oppo- 
sition to the Turks. But all these 
“ifs * get us nowhere. 

The Turks have won a great and 
resounding victory—a victory that 
must seem very much more impressive 
to them than it does to the observer. 

The demands of the Angora Gov- 
ernment must be considered as mini- 
mum rather than maximum demands. 
Their gain in prestige will be so great, 
if they put through this program, that 
they will certainly be tempted to ex- 
pand their gains. A great Muslim 
victory—in diplomacy or war—might 








stir into flame the embers of Islamic 
hatred, which have so long smouldered 
under the ashes of defeat. 

But as this Menace of Pan-Islam 
grows in magnitude, it—paradoxically 
—weakens. 


The predominance which 
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Christendom has exercised over the 
Islamic lands in the past has been due 
tu superiority of armament. And this 
superiority is greater today than ever 
before. Christendom has more and 
heavier artillery, more and better air- 
planes and its poison gas is greater in 
quantity and of more deadly quality, 
Islam would be at a hopeless disadvan- 
tage against a united Christendom. 

The immediate danger lies in the 
disunity of Europe. Britain has been 
deserted by her former allies and 
stands isolated in the face of the Turks, 
The French, embittered by a long 
series of controversies over the division 
of the Turkish spoils, controversies in 
which they feel that they have been 
tricked and brow-beaten by the Brit- 
ish, seem rather pleased to see their 
Ally in a hole. The Italians, who are 
sore over the way the English have 
encouraged their rivals, the Greeks, 
are politely indifferent. 

As long as the crisis is diplomatic— 
a matter of words—this disunity will 
probably persist. The one thing 
which would quickly bring unity to 
Furope would be the real fear of a gen- 
eral movement in Islam to _ revolt 
against the overlordship of Christen- 
dom. Mustapha Kemal Pasha could 
go to the Peace Conference with the 
prestige of victory and he would have 
to deal with a disunited Europe. 





THE BANKRUPTCY OF A METHOD 


ie is in the realm of diplomacy that 
the situation is most disquieting. 
The present crisis in the Near East 
offers a shockingly vivid object lesson 
in the unreality and futility of the se- 
cret methods by which the European 
Allies tried to “ settle” the Turkish 
Question. (This whole subject was 
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treated from several points of view in 
cur issue for August.) 

We have made the discovery in our 
own industrial life that secrecy is a 
very dangerous -privilege. We insist 
on ‘public accounting in the adminis- 
tration of large funds. Most of us 
need the pitiless light of publicity to 
save us from overwhelming tempta- 
tion. And in this diplomacy is just 
like business. What the statesmen say 
in public has to meet with approval. 

The deals that were agreed to in the 
Secret Treaties were not only more 
predatory than the folks at home 
would have sanctioned, but they con- 
tradicted themselves. 'The same loot 
was promised to different people. 

When the time came to open these 
secret treaties, every government 
found that other clandestine agrec- 
ments had been made behind their 
backs. The French were enraged to 
discover that some of the territory 
ear-marked for them had also been 
promised to Emir Feisal by the Eng- 
lish. The Italians were incensed to 
find that some of their expected loot 
had been pledged to the Greeks. Ac- 
cusing England of having played them 
false, they both entered into secret ne- 
gotiations with Mustapha Kemal. The 
tragi-comedy of cross-purposes was 
most evident in the Inter-Allied High 
Commission for the control of the 
Straits. The British High Commis- 
sioner had the most force at his dis- 
posal and so ran things with a high 
hand. The French and Italians pro- 
tested against his actions more vigor- 
ously than the Turks did. The result 
of this sort of diplomacy was utterly 
stupid—unrealistic and impractical. 

We can illustrate the situation once 
more by referring to our own indus- 
trial experience. In the days of “ cut- 
throat competition ” before the forma- 
tion of the trusts, the wastes from 
spite were appalling. One big business 
after another ruined itself in a stub- 
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born, senseless attempt to ruin its 


rivals, Our great Trust organizers— 
Carnegie, Rockefeller, Hill—would 
have been helpless, if everywhere com- 
mon-sense businessmen had not begun 
to revolt against the chaotic stupidity 
of such wasteful competition. 

The secret diplomacy in the Near 
East has been marked by a similar 
spirit and a _ similar result. The 
method is bankrupt. 





NEEDED: A GET-TOGETHER CLUB 

UT-THROAT competition in di- 

plomacy must give way, just as 
it has in industry, to concentration 
and cooperation, There is an immense 
amount of business to be done in the 
Near East—enough to set all the idle 
factories of Europe to work. But 
everybody, who should be doing busi- 
ness in the Levant, is so anxious to 
grab more than his share that he gets 
in everybody else’s way. If the Eng- 
lish stopped trying to get an unfair 
lead on the French, if the French did 
not waste so much time worrying over 
what the Italians were trying to do, 
if the Italians were not so jealous of 
the Greeks—if they could only get 
loyally together and work for peace 
and order, prosperity would come al- 
most automatically. There would be 
more business for each than there now 
is for all. 

In the days before the Great War, 
the Constantinople Club was the focal 
point of all these jealous intrigues, 
which created the secret treaties and 
this present crisis. At first sight it 
looked like any good club in a large 
city, but in the dining room the mem- 
bers sat down to their meals by na- 
tionality—a French table, a German 
table, an English table, etc. It was 
the same in the card room. It would 
have created no end of talk, if an 
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Italian had been seen playing billiards 
with an Austrian. 

What is needed in Constantinople is 
some of the spirit that has created that 
very typical American institution— 
“The Boosting Club.” If every one 
there who has an interest in the 
ccmmunity—English, French, Turk, 
Greek, Italian, Armenian—began to 
“ boost,” to work for the general pros- 
perity of the Levant, instead of stay- 
ing awake nights trying to think up 
some new way to overreach a rival, the 
problem of the Near East would solve 
itself. There is plenty for everybody. 

What is needed is a little of the 
“ Get-together-Boys ” spirit of the 
Rotarians and Kiwanis. 








WORLD POLITICS 


NFORTUNATELY, there is lit- 

tle probability that anyone of 
importance will give much thought to 
the local interests of the Levant. In 
the Cabinet Councils at No. 10, Down- 
ing Street, in the Conferences at the 
Quai d’Orsay, in the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs at Moscow, at the 
Headquarters of Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, they are all discussing 
World Politics. The welfare of the 
population on the shores of the Straits 
is a very small concern compared to 
the general problem of British rela- 
tions with the people of Islam. The 
commercial gains that might accrue to 
French merchants from peace and 
prosperity in Syria is a mere bagatelle 
compared to the chance that, if Britain 
gets in a really tight hole, she may 
sanction a French occupation of the 
Ruhr or cancel the French Debt. The 
Italians are more interested in the 
bursting of the Greek bubble than in 
the safety of Christians in Smyrna. 
The Prelates of the Catholic Church, 


who were jealous of the expansion of 
Greek Orthodoxy, which, on account 
of certain similarities in metaphysical 
theology, was favored by the Church 
of England, do not regard the triumph 
of Islam in the Levant as an unmixed 
curse, 

If the British are in danger of a 
serious military or diplomatic defeat 
in the Near East, they can buy what 
aid they need by concessions else- 
where. If they will stop backing the 
Greeks in the Eastern Mediterranean, 
cut the price a bit on their export coal 
and offer a new slice of Somaliland, 
they can bring in Italy. If they will 
be what the French call “ reasonable” 
about Reparations, the unfriendly neu- 
trality of France may be turned into 
active support. 

It will, in all probability, be con- 
siderations of World Politics and not 
care for the welfare of the people of 
the Levant, which will determine the 
final line-up of the Christian Powers in 
the Peace Conference, which will meet 
to “ settle ” this crisis, 





AVOIDING THE ISSUE 


LTHOUGH interests in other 

parts of the world may for a 
while obscure the real issue, it must 
sooner or later be faced. Can the na- 
tions of Europe be brought to a re- 
alization that there is more to be 
gained for all of them through co- 
operation in the Near East than from 
a continuation of unscrupulous com- 
petition? 

There is small reason to hope that 
the vicious old traditions of diplomatic 
duplicity will be suddenly abandoned. 
In spite of all the fine promises that 
were made in public, these old tradi- 
tions showed tremendous vitality at 
Paris. Unless the fighting becomes so 
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serious as to be alarming, every effort 
will be made to avoid facing this issue. 
They will cooperate just enough to 
tide over the present crisis. A little 
step forward will be made, but sooner 
or later there will be a Conference with 
the Turks and as the tension relaxes, 
the chances of getting some special 
privilege will seem more important 
than any common gains. The Old 
Adam will reassert itself—the old in- 
trigues will recommence. 





AMERICA AND THE PRESENT CRISIS 


UR interests in the Near East 
are Peace and the Open Door. 
They throw us into direct opposition 
to the scramble for monopolistic priv- 
ileges, which has caused all the wran- 
gles of the past and the horror and the 
desperate danger of today. 

Many more of our people are inter- 
ested in the work of the missionaries, 
their schools and hospitals, than in 
commercial opportunities in the Le- 
vant. Much of this work—the effort 
of half a century—has been wiped out, 
all hope of development has been 
stopped by the dog-in-the-manger at- 
titude of the European Governments. 
Their short-sighted and selfish policy 
has meant hatred and jealousies, which 
render impossible the works of Peace. 

Although our commercial invest- 
ments in the Levant have never been 
of prime importance, nothing could be 
more sharply opposed to our interests 
—to our hope of development—than 
to give support to any European na- 
tion in a claim for a special “ sphere 
of influence ” in the Near East. 

If the English monopolize the oil 
resources of Mesopotamia, if the 
French jealously discriminate against 
the industrial enterprise of other na- 
tions in Syria, it means the continua- 
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tion and intensification of the old com- 
petitive struggle. It means a divided 
Europe in the face of a gradually 
uniting Islam. It fosters conditions 
of political uncertainty which veto any 
hope of a revival of prosperity in the 
Levant. 

The immediate eruption may be 
quieted by complicated deals in other 
parts of the world, but our missionaries 
and men of commerce will not be able 
confidently to go about their business 
in that part of the world, until this 
issue has been frankly faced. 

Whether or not our Government de- 
cides to make public its part in the 
negotiations about this crisis, negotia- 
tions which will continue for many 
months, it seems clear that all our in- 
fluence should be thrown towards keep- 
ing to the fore the real issue—coopera- 
tion or disastrous competition. 

All our interests in the Near East 
demand Peace—and Peace cannot be 
erected on a foundation of shabby and 
secret intrigue. 

In the Near East—as in the Far 
East—we stand to lose, if any nation 
makes good a claim to special privi- 
lege. Our absence from the diplo- 
matic conference, which will try once 
more to find a basis for peace in the 
Levant, will benefit those who seek spe- 
cial privileges, not those who seek 
peace. 





OUR ECONOMIC WORLD APPROACH 

MERICA is certainly making a 

new economic approach to world 
affairs. The farmers were the first to 
discover last year that something they 
couldn’t quite understand was wrong 
with their own enterprises. President 
Harding called an Agricultural Con- 
ference to meet in Washington early 
last spring; and it developed that the 
one point on which the farmers were 
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in full agreement was that they could 
have given their billion dollar surplus 
to Europe last year without a dollar in 
return and made two or three billion 
dollars by the transaction. For, as 
they say, it was this surplus, coming 
back into congested domestic channels 
for consumption, that lowered their 
prices and nearly bankrupted them. 

None of this inquiry into world 
economics was lost on the country 
banker. Always a mainstay of the 
farmer in economic thinking, the agri- 
cultural depression of last winter 
caused him to look more deeply into 
economics than ever before. By the 
time the American Bankers’ Association 
Convention was ready to assemble in 
New York in October of this year, 
bankers in every part of the country 
had come to the conclusion that we had 
a very definite stake in European con- 
ditions. And when the Convention 
assembled the bankers showed their 
interest in the world in such overwhelm- 
ing fashion that the whole country has 
been startled. 

Let no one, least of all the adminis- 
tration in Washington, get the impres- 
sion that this deep interest in the world 
represented only a few big bankers in 
the cities. Instead, it represented a 
ground swell of fresh knowledge and 
fresh conviction throughout the coun- 
try. The bankers from the South and 
the West, quite as much as those from 
the Middle States and New England, 
had come to see that the purchasing 
power of Europe was of the greatest 
concern to this country. There was 
overwhelming proof of their agreement 
with the addresses of President Mc- 
Adams of the Bankers’ Association, 
Thomas W. Lamont, Ambassador Her- 
rick, Alvin W. Krech and many others 
in the unanimous vote given to the 
resolutions which were placed behind 
the purpose of these addresses. 

But the bankers not only rang a 
vigorous alarm bell; they determined 
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on immediate and_ effective action, 
They made the most forceful kind of 
representation to the government that 
our representative on the Reparations 
Commission should have his status at 
once changed from that of “ an unoff- 
cial observer’? to the status of an 
official member. They sent an urgent 
call to the government for the decla- 
ration of a general foreign policy. In 
a generation, no such impressive de 
mand for action has been made on any 
administration. The bankers, speaking 
not as Republicans or Democrats but 
as observers and guides to the country 
on financial matters, unanimously 
passed this strong resolution: 

“ We believe that the time has come 
for the government of our country to 
formulate the principles on which it 
will be able to cooperate with the other 
nations to bring about the needed 
rehabilitation of European countries 
and peace in the world.” 

In this action there is no suggestion 
of partizanship or of recrimination. 
These clear-headed and patriotic men 
have simply given in unmistakable 
terms their conclusion as to the neces- 
sity that this country heed economic 
law. They say that international 
cooperation is essential for the recon- 
struction of Europe, and ask of the 
government what is to be its policy in 
respect to that cooperation. Under 
the vigorous leadership of Mr. John 
H. Puelicher of Milwaukee, the new 
President, the policy of the bankers will 
be presented to the country in convine- 
ing fashion, and the government may 
be expected to carry a large part of 
that policy into effect. It is becoming 
more and more clear that the public 
opinion of the country is already in @ 
frame of mind to support the strong 
stand of the bankers. 

This economic approach to world 
affairs may point the road America 
will be willing to follow toward bearing 
her part in international cooper.tion. 
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A World Chain of Silence 


By Percy S. BuLien 


Chairman of the International Committee of the League of Remembrance 


O commemorate the sac- 
rifice of the dead in the 
great war, and to em- 

phasize the duty of the living 
to preserve the peace of the 
world, the League of Remem- 
brance was formed on_ the 
eleventh day of November, 1919. 
The idea of the League, as con- 
ceived and born upon the Ameri- 
can steamship Eten, in Longi- 
tude 18.89 West, Latitude 50.48 
North, was to celebrate Armis- 
tice Day annually, simultane- 
ously and universally by Two 
Minutes of Solemn Silence. An 
International Committee was 
chosen and is securing such af- 
filiations abroad as may best 
achieve the great object in view. 

The League of Remembrance 
helps to supply two great needs 
—the unifying force of a great 
redemptive idea acceptable to 
all countries, all races, all 
creeds, all religions, and the 
recognition of the fact almost 
ignored in 1914 that the world 
after all is, or should be, a 
spiritual as well as an economic 
unit, and that the injury or 
benefit to a part reacts upon 
the whole. No other organiza- 
tion makes so broad an appeal 
in the sense that the worldwide 
celebration of Armistice Day by 
the Two Minutes Silence has 
been approved by peoples of all 
countries and races, East and 
West, by Jews and Christians, 


Buddhists and Mohammedans. 

As the result of the work of 
a small but zealous army of vol- 
untary workers, this year for 
the first time the sacrifice of 
the dead in the great war will 
be commemorated and the duty 
of the living to perpetuate peace 
will be emphasized in many 
countries. We have the assur- 
ance that the time is very near 
when the Two Minutes Silence 
will be worldwide in its obser- 
vance, and when for one day in 
the year at least, men and 
women shall foregather to honor 
the dead and pledge themselves 
to work for the world’s peace, 
thus establishing with golden 
links of Two Minutes of Silence 
a globe-encircling chain of 
twenty-four hours. 

It seems at times that the 
forces of disintegration are in 
the ascendant. If that indeed 
be so, there is all the more need 
for a League of Remembrance 
which for one day in the year 
shall make so powerful an ap- 
peal to the public, the press, the 
platform and the pulpit. Even 
a League or Association of Na- 
tions would be a mere legal 
skeleton, a collection of rattling 
bones without the nerve, fibre 
and muscle which the force of 
an enlightened world opinion 
alone can supply and which the 
League of Remembrance has 
been created to promote. 
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Austria’s Waking Nightmare 


The Incredible and Pitiful Decay of a Once Impressive Empire is Viv. 
idly Portrayed by an American Observer Who Has Been in 
Austria During the Past Year on Business 


By WuitNEY SHEPARDSON 


HE foreigner who makes a casual 
visit to Vienna for the first time 
knows little of the long night- 

mare through which Austria has been 
living these past two years. He stays 
at the Grand Hotel, enjoys a comfort- 
able room with a bath, and eats what 
he likes—all for two dollars a day. 
He goes to the Bristol Grill for an 
evening and finds it sparkling with 
‘ conspicuous wealth. Dancing is in 
full swing and he sees jewels in greater 
profusion than he lately saw them in 
London or Paris. Two hundred rich 
irresponsible guests of the hotel fox- 
trot through the night to the accom- 
paniment of the latest New York 
** jazz.” To be sure, it is somewhat 
novel to find that the bill for his wife’s 
evening dress comes to eight million 
kronen, which, after all, is barely a 
hundred dollars. 

“Things are cheap, but not so 
cheap as Mrs. Johnson said. Are 
they, John? ” 

So, having made this long pilgrim- 
age in the fond expectation that ward- 
robe trunks might be bought for three 
dollars a-piece, or that some battered 
member of the aristocracy would press 
them to take a family Rembrandt for 
ten pounds, both the casual stranger 
and his casual wife are a little sorry 
that they “ did” Vienna. There’s the 
shadow of a feeling that Vienna has 
* done ” them. 

The impressions of an American 
who lives there for a year are some- 
what more complicated. If he has 





known the most delightful capital of 
Europe in pre-war days, his thoughts 





inevitably run to comparisons. Ghosts 
walk in the streets. He remembers of- 
ficers on leave in brilliant uniforms 
that in gayer days filled the broad 
boulevards of the Ring with a blaze 
of color. Today a smattering of peo- 
ple drift along sidewalks spotted with 
refuse and papers. Forcigners are 
seen with copies of the Corriera della 
Sera, the Daily Mail, the New York 
Herald in their hands. The Viennese 
stroll aimlessly past shop windows, to 
leok at soaps and shoes, smile wanly 
at their fantastic kronen prices—and 
pass on. 

The pomp and pageantry of the 
Hapsburg court are gone. The im- 
perial quarters stand empty or are 
used as offices for the remaining relief 
missions. The palace gates are open 
to traffic and the people have made the 
walks and gardens their own. A demo- 
cratic conviction may persuade the 
stranger that those changes are ulti- 
mately for the best: But he cannot 
have the cake of Empire, too. Let 
him visit the Spanish Riding School, 
almost the last authentic trace of the 
imperial court. Let him sit in the 
Royal Box and look down on the snow- 
white dancing horses with their stream- 
ing ribbons and pure gold harness. The 
revolution of 1918 was no part of their 
long, hard course of training. The 
Treaty of St. Germain was never dis- 
played in the Royal Stables. So Bruno 
Silvano stands on his hind legs, stands 
on his fore-legs, dances a few bars 
of a minuet, and rounds off his proud 
display with the very flourish which 
he was taught to make before Francis 
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Joseph and his 
royal guests — 
the same flourish 
with which his 
grandsires de- 
lighted Maria 
Theresa herself 
in other days. 
And the stranger 
will come away 
from this curious 
ceremonial of the 
eighteenth —_cen- 
tury —or from 
the colorless 
crowd at the once 
resplendent 
Opera — or from 
the forty empty 
rooms of the pal- 
ace at Schon- 
brunn, wondering 
what institutions 
can arise in place 
of the old to 
claim the loyalty 
of a derelict peo- 
ple and preserve 
the remainder of 
the Empire. 

It is not an 
“abnormal situa- 
tion” in Austria. 
It is not a bad 
dream. It is a 
nightmare 
—weird, terrible 
and inescapable. 
There’s a general 
of the Austro- 
Hungarian army 
who lives up five 
flights of stone 
stairs, He is 
seventy years of 
age, and has be- 
hind him a career 
of distinguished 
Service. The 
Princely pension 
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CHANCELLOR SEIPEL OF 
AUSTRIA 


LIKE Chancellor Wirth of Germany, 

he has frequently urged the im- 
portance of American cooperation in 
solving the reconstruction problems 
which are the result of the war, de- 
claring that the revival of Central 
Europe to the point of being able to 
meet demands for reparations depends 
to a large extent on help from the 
United States. Recently, in an appeal 
to the League of Nations for financial 
assistance to avert national ruin, which 
resulted in a plan now being drafted, 
he said: 

“How can Austria buy coal, sugar, 
wheat and the articles necessary to 
sustain life? These commodities are 
now on the market and the Allies are 
generously provided with them, but 
no Austrian can find enough money to 
buy them. It has not been shown that 
Austria is able to live by her own re- 
sources. According to my opinion, if 
the promises for help made in the 
Treaty of St. Germain are not kept, if 
our difficulties are increased by for- 
eigners, then the new Austria cannot 
live by herself. But if Austria gets 
foreign help, she will be able to live 

and she will be a benefit to 
Central Europe.” 
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which was voted 
him on his retire- 
ment now barely 
pays for one 
room which he 
shares with his 
daughter, and 
they, in turn, 
share it with the 
dogs which the 
daughter breeds 
and sells for 
bread. There’s a 
young man of 
thirty who was 
left 80,000 
crowns by an 
uncle in 1914 — 
$6,000 with 
which to finish 
his education and 
begin his career. 
After the war, 
and after a fur- 
ther two years’ 
delay in the 
courts, his ship 
came in. His 30,- 
000 crowns were 
then worth six 
dollars, and to- 
day they are 
worth twenty 
cents! 

Suppose that 
all the dollars 
you had accumu- 
lated in 1914 
were now worth 
less than 1-15,- 
000 of their 
value in pre-war 
days. Or sup- 
pose the cost of 
living had in- 
creased in the 
last eight years 
15,000 times. 
Would the night- 


mare seem weird, 
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terrible and inescapable? The man of 
thirty still has youth in his favor. But 
pensioners of sixty who have served 
their state faithfully for a life-time 
are too feeble to work and too proud 
to beg. So, with their furniture sold, 
their jewels pawned, and their clothes 
rank with wear and age, they some- 
times die and are rid of it. 

This is not a plea for charity. There 
are perhaps a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand Austrians who cannot live much 
longer out of their own narrow re- 
sources, and for those the future holds 
no hope. But today all the leading 
relief agencies which have worked 
splendidly in Austria since the Armis- 
tice are either closed down or in liqui- 
dation. Therefore, except as you and 
I know of individual cases of privation, 
or except as we are in touch with one 
of the smaller, little-advertised relief 
groups, there is now no channel 
through which our aid can be adminis- 
tered. It is a hard saying, but per- 
haps it is as well that the relief work is 
finished. Certainly the financial and 
political problem of Austria is stripped 
of its collateral issues—and the coun- 
try stands on its own last legs. 


Proposals of Aid 


N May 4 last year, a financial 
commission of the League of Na- 

tions went to Vienna, stayed there a 
month, and made a thoroughgoing re- 
pert. Crowns were then about 600 to 
the dollar. In brief, this commission 
recommended a program of simul- 
taneous action on the part of Austria 
and the League. Austria volunteered 
to make a radical effort to balance her 
governmental budget, and, following 
this, a new Bank of Issue was to be set 
up. The League of Nations was dis- 
posed, under the Ter Meulen scheme, 
to grant Austria long-term credits; 
but since these credits must be secured 
by Austria’s ability to make eventual 
repayment, the financial commission 
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recommended that those states holding 
liens on Austrian resources as security 
for the repayment of 1919 relief 
credits, should agree for a period of 
twenty years not to enforce these liens, 
Thus Austrian resources would be 
technically freed to secure a substan- 
tial Ter Meulen bond issue. 

For six months the government of 
Vienna waited for the creditor coun- 
tries formally to forego their liens and 
to provide necessary and promised 
interim credits pending the issuance of 
a definitive long-term loan. 


Desperate Self-Help 


HEN a new Austrian Ministry, 
headed by Johann Schober, for- 
merly Chief of the Vienna police, came 
forward with an announced policy of 
“self-help.” Till then it had been 
assumed that the League’s interim 
credits and Austria’s internal recon- 
struction program would proceed hand 
in hand. Each party to the arrange- 
ment, however, waited for the other to 
take the first step; until in December, 
with crowns 5,000 to the dollar in- 
stead of 600, the Austrian Parliament 
struck out in desperation, alone. They 
increased taxes and public utility 
charges, drafted a scheme to put the 
customs on a gold basis, dismissed a 
certain number of employees of the 
State, and voted to give the purchase 
and control of breadstuffs back into 
the hands of a free market. In short, 
they made perhaps as heroic an effort 
as devitalized Austria was then cap- 
able of making. Nevertheless, it was 
not until the end of January, after 
crowns had touched ten thousand to 
the dollar, and after the Austrian Gov- 
ernment had served notice on the 
Allies that they were broken, bank- 
rupt, down-and-out unless help were 
immediately forthcoming, that any 
sort of interim credits appeared. 
The British Government produced 
£2,000,000 and actually put this 
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amount at Austria’s disposal, placing 
a controller in Vienna to see that the 
money was expended in ways reason- 
ably calculated to improve exchange. 
The Czechish Government offered 500,- 
000,000 Czechish crowns, on condition 
that these funds should be spent in 
Czecho-Slovakia—not an unreasonable 
stipulation in view of the large 
monthly shipments of coal to Austria, 
The French deputies voted an advance 
of 55,000,000 French francs and the 
Italian Ministry promised 70,000,000 
lire. With this external support ex- 
change steadily bettered, returned to 
5,000, and was pegged at this figure 
for about two months by the judicious 
expenditure of the British advance. 
But these funds ran out, the French 
credit failed to materialize, the Italian 
credit remained a Ministerial promise, 
sentiment moved back to the short side ; 
and crowns began to fall again. 
Dr. Seipel Takes Power 
OR many months the Pan-Ger- 
manist group in Parliament, in- 
significant in numbers, but holding the 
balance of power between the Christian 
Socialist and Social Democratic par- 
ties, had been clamoring for Chancellor 
Schober’s head on a platter. They 
claimed that his Lara agreement of 
last winter with Czecho-Slovakia had 
given Austria a definite pro-Czech and 
anti-German orientation. But they 
delayed Schober’s execution in the 
hope that he alone might bring back 
further foreign credits from Genoa. 
When he returned from Genoa with 
empty hands he resigned at once. 
After a week, during which the ship 
of state floundered helplessly, Dr. 
Seipel, a priest and a leadez of the 
Christian Socialist party, consented 
to form a ministry. In the first seven 
days of the new regime, exchange 
dropped from 11,500 to 13,500. On 
Saturday, June 10th, crowns closed 
at 15,700; on Monday, the 12th, they 
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opened weak with confidence com- 
pletely vanished. By noon the move- 
ment on the Bourse had taken the form 
of a full-fledged panic. Crowns de- 
clined 6,000 points and closed at 
21,600. The following day the doors 
of the Bourse were shut by exceptional 
decision; but exchange fell still fur- 
ther in private traffic and in foreign 
imarkets. When the Bourse reopened 
on the 14th, it was with the announce- 
ment of an agreement made between 
the Government and the big Vienna 
banks providing for the establishment 
of a new Bank of Issue secured by for- 
eign exchange holdings. 


Near a Strike Crisis 
Sg age June 12th and June 


14th, Austria was on the very 
verge. But the cool energy of Chan- 
cellor Seipel and his Finance Minister 
Segur, coupled with the firm restraint 
imposed upon the working classes by 
the Social Democratic leader, Otto 
Bauer, probably saved the country 
from catastrophe. With kronen taking 
6,000 points to the dollar in a single 
day and foodstuff prices rising in 
practically the same proportion, the 
public began a buying-run on the 
stores, foreign traders came flocking 
in to take advantage of a check mar- 
ket, and the working classes saw the 
purchasing power of their wages rap- 
idly diminishing. In certain places 
workmen actually “ downed tools.” At 
this juncture, Dr. Bauer stepped in 
with an appeal to the workmen for 
discipline and order. He alone was 
able to stop the incipient demonstra- 
tions and keep the socialistic elements 
in hand. With this advantage, he 
made it clear to the Administration 
that they must immediately reduce the 
number of Government officials, in- 
crease taxation, and above all force 
the owners of foreign exchange to dis- 
gorge their holdings for the benefit of 
the country as a whole. With this 
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club over their heads, the banks quickly 
agreed to plans for a new Bank of 
Issue to be founded on foreign “gold” 
exchange — the announcement was 
made, and the June crisis averted. 
Yet in spite of these extraordinary 
measures, the Austrian crown has con- 
tinued .its relentless downward march 
until today perhaps 80,000 may be 
had for a dollar. And, in the mean- 
time, with the relief agencies closed, 
with no further foreign credits in sight, 
with the governmental and national 
budgets hopelessly in arrears, with no 
visible chance of balancing, Chancellor 
Seipel has gone to Prague, to Berlin 
and to Verona in a desperate effort to 
arrange a modus vivendi with Austria’s 
neighbors, hoping thereby to save his 
distressful country from anarchy. 
Austria’s Cost of Living 
6 ¢(CNELF-HELP ” is good counsel 
for the able-bodied individual 
who comes into your office for the loan 
of a hundred dollars; but it is hardly 
a constructive suggestion to make to 
the man in the river who is going down 
for the third and last time. It is easy 
te say that “the government budget 
must be balanced by dismissing a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand employees of 
the State.” The facts are fairly stag- 
gering—there are more employees to- 
day in the Finance Ministry of this 
small republic than there were under 
the Hapsburg Empire. For the wages 
of all State employees, 4,200,000,000,- 
000 crowns must be somehow found 
before September first comes round 
again—five times as much paper as is 
already afloat in Austria! But every 
man whose name is struck off the State 
list passes immediately into the class 
of miserably paid pensioners whose 
bodies are disintegrating under the 
slow, sure cancer of starvation. It is 
no matter of mere mathematics to send 
fifty thousand men—and their families 
—off the payroll. 
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Again it is argued: Austria must 
import 76 per cent of her breadstuff 
requirements ; and whether she buys in 
Hungary, the Argentine, or the United 
States she must buy in foreign ex- 
change and at approximately the 
world market price. At (say) fifty 
dollars a ton laid down in Vienna, 76 
per cent of a total yearly requirement 
of 600,000 tons means that $22,500,- 
000 worth of grain must be bought 
each year outside of Austria in some 
foreign exchange. At 80,000 crowns 
to the dollar, she needs 1,800,000,- 
000,000 crowns (if exchange falls no 
further) with which to buy her grain 
requirements abroad before Sept. 1st, 
1923. There is a considerable amount 
of uncultivated territory in Austria; 
and this item in the national budget 
could be materially cut down if half 
the population of Vienna would go to 
the land and grow wheat. 


A People Caught in a Trap 


HIS program, like the first, is the- 
oretically sound. But it ignores 
the great initial cost involved in trans- 
forming a city of government em- 
ployees and middlemen into a province 
of farmers. Moreover, you simply 
cannot make farmers by fiat. The 
Viennese have perhaps a greater at- 
tachment for Vienna—for her tradi- 
tion, her rare beauty, her art, her ac- 
tivity—than the average Parisian has 
for Paris. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to say that the majority of them 
had rather die than go to the prov- 
inces. This characteristic may make 
one impatient with them; it may seem 
to disqualify them from outside help; 
but impatience is no aid toward a solu- 
tion of their problem. 

The man who preaches self-help to 
Austria today is either a fool or a 
Pharisee. Her people have lost all 
confidence in her currency; the spirit 
of loyalty to the State and of coopera- 
tion with one’s neighbor have died “ in 
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VIENNA AS MOST OF OUR TOURISTS SEE HER 


Unfortunately, the native of Austria gets a far different view 


the fell clutch of circumstance.” 
There is honesty of a curious dogged 
vestigial description; but there are no 
ideals for the present, no hopes for the 
future. Black as things are, the pros- 
pect is blacker still ahead. 

“Leave the country?” There’s 
hardly cash enough in the stocking to 
buy a pound of rindfleisch, to say 
nothing of buying a ticket to the bor- 
der. They are trapped; and the night- 
mare grows still more terrifying. To 
ask a frightened and floundering 
people to take thought and help them- 
selves is strangely reminiscent of vine- 
gar and a sponge and a spear. 


A Hopeless Peace Solution 


| T is sometimes charged against the 
makers of peace treaties that they 
split the 


mutually interdependent 


parts of the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire into antagonistic states. This is 
not true. Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Jugo-Slavia were separately con- 
stituted in fact before the curtain rose 
on the Paris scene. But at Versailles 
and at St. Germain the peace-makers 
put the seal of approval on what had 
already been accomplished, and “ self- 
determined ” Austria into a separate 
existence of her own. It was a hopeless 
solution at the time; and it is infinitely 
more hopeless today. The forces of 
disintegration in Austria are working 
with cumulative strength; so that to- 
day she can no longer stand alone 
unless outside interests are prepared 
to meet the $50,000,000 yearly deficit 
in her balance of trade. It has been 
thought horrible to rehabilitate her 
finances through a Bank of Issue—but 
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the necessary $75,000,000 has not 
come forth from the Treasuries of 
these States which profess to be in- 
terested in stabilizing Europe. It has 
been hoped that such a fundamental 
reorganization would afford a breath- 
ing spell, during which the able finan- 
cial minds of Vienna, working again 
in broad daylight, could increase the 
invisible exports of Austria by trade 
and banking services to counterbalance 
her present high import figures. In 
such conditions of re-established con- 
fidence it might be possible to break 
down some of the tariff barriers round 
Austria which only serve to intensify 
her isolation and speed up her dissolu- 
tion. But the need for immediate 
action is great, and the promises of 
diplomacy and negotiation are trag- 
ically slow. Unless the League of Na- 
tions can provide from some myster- 
ious source the funds which its com- 
ponent members refuse, the separate 
existence of Austria must end. 

In desperation she makes a motion 
toward Germany—and there is a bel- 
low of protest from France. She sug- 
gests an economic union with Czecho- 
Siovakia, and the Italians, in turn, 
coolly suggest war! She projects the 
vaguest sort of federation with Italy, 
and the Little Entente spring to arms 
against the alleged barrier of Italian 
influence—Austria, Hungary and Bul- 
garia — thrown across the path of 
their ambitious consolidation. She 
will parcel out her provinces to the 
surrounding dogs of war; but the more 
distant interested powers see in this 
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nothing but the joined fronts of gl. 
ready hostile states. Unable to live 
by herself alone, refused the outside 
assistance which might reconstitute her 
national finances and thus preserve her 
separate territorial existence, and 
finally denied the desperate privilege 
of committing national suicide, Austria 
is truly with her back to the abyss, 


The End of Austria? 


¢¢] T is the Twelfth Hour striking,” 

writes the editor of the Social 
Democratic Arbeiter Zeitung in his 
issue of August 15th. 

“It is like lying in a coffin para- 
lyzed, and hearing the strokes of the 
hammer nailing down the lid,” says 
the Christian Socialist Reichspost on 
the same day. 

At last, on one point, there is agree- 
ment between the bitterest of political 
parties ; and the Pollyannas of interna- 
tional politics can rejoice in the sweet- 
ness of this death-bed reconciliation. 
But every close follower of Austria’s 
situation is reckoning with its danger 
to the peace of Europe; every student 
of the tangled economics of the Con- 
tinent is catching his breath at the 
ominously identical trend of events in 
Germany. And those detached his- 
torians who can throw off the fetters 
of the confusing present and take a 
long view of the past and future, are 
preparing to write of these darkening 
days when the glories of the Hapsburg 
Monarchy faded out and the last out- 
post of the Holy Roman Empire dis- 
appeared into the night. 
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Moulders of 
Modern Britain 


Personal Sketches Which Give an“ 
Insight into the Characters of Some 
of the Men and Women Who Count 


in the England of Today 


By Franx Ditnor 


Mr. Dilnot has 
been at different 
times correspond- 
ent and editor of 
various English 
newspapers. He has 
a personal knowl!- 
edge of English 
leaders given to 
few outside official 
circles. Among his 
booksisa biography 
of Lloyd George 
that is looked upon 
as a standard 
authority 








HAT we call personality, in 
\ other words the human spirit, 

remains now and ever the de- 
termining factor in national as well as 
private life. The greatest and noblest 
of our theories remain mere words un- 
less we find among ourselves the per- 
sons, men or women, who have the 
force, the imagination, the character 
which makes them spiritual dynamos. 
And side by side with this is the cu- 
rious fact that while all countries in 
varying degrees produce these men 
and women, there is in spite of detailed 
variations a curious oneness in funda- 
mentals in the outstanding figures of 
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Newspaper readers are apt to picture Lloyd George as continually 
negotiating or arguing. His enthusiasm as a sportsman is no less 


vigorous 


each separate country. Of no nation 
is this more true than of Britain, in 
spite of the violent diversities of opin- 
ion among leaders on the different sides 
of life. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who has never 
spared an enemy and who, in pursuit 
of what he believes to be right, has 
never spared a friend, has a softer 
aspect of which the public knows little. 
He was crossing the lobby of the 
House of Commons in the midst of one 
of the recurring crises which has kept 
his nerves on edge in recent years, 
when he ran across a professional man 
whom he had known slightly for years, 
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and his dejected mien struck some 
sudden note in the Prime Minister. 
Instead of passing by with a quick and 
tactful word, as is his habit with 
swarms of importunate friends, Lloyd 
George drew him to a seat and asked 
what was the matter. He found that 
the man was overwhelmed with both 
domestic and financial unhappiness. 
** We must see to this,” said the Prime 
Minister. On the next day the pro- 
fessional man found that a govern- 
mental department was anxious to 
enlist his professional skill, and today 
that man is happy and prosperous by 
reason of the quick sympathy and 
swift action of one who owed him noth- 
ing and whose life is largely taken up 
with the giving and receiving of hard 
blows. 

No one who gets beneath the shell 
of this Prime Minister, who has broken 
more conventions than any British 
statesman ever known, this man who 
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has the same cheery manners for dukes 
and dustmen, can fail to realise that in 
him is the stuff called dignity, which 
has sometimes been carried to ex- 
tremes, but through all has been the 
trademark of British statesmen. 
Lloyd George dignified! I can see 













some people laugh at the suggestion, 
They have not seen Lloyd George at 
close quarters in a tension, they have 
not seen him when some foolish person 
has attempted to take a liberty, when 
the sunny eyes become steely and the 
mouth hardens almost into cruelty. In 
those middle years, when as a young 
minister he was beginning to make his 
mark, there was no high Tory in the 
House of Commons who was more 
punctilious than this man, who had 
risen from a poor village youth, in a 
careful and traditional courtesy to- 
wards opponents. 

He is a stocky, thick set figure, this 
Prime Minister, with hair which, 
though white, does not make him. aged, 
for his eyes contain continuing youth. 
Newspaper readers get the idea he is 
only at home when he is negotiating 
or fighting. I wonder if that is the real 
man. I have in mind a picture of him 
with. a slouch hat and a big country 
walking stick gleefully joining his 
daughter Megan in throwing bread 
crumbs to a flock of eager ducks and 
other water fowl in the lake of St. 
James Park. Some might have said 
he was doing it for her sake. Asa 
matter of fact he was enjoying it just 
as much as she was. And,then there is 
another picture known by many of his 
friends—the picture of him throwing 
his head back and trilling out with 
enthusiastic vigor the chorus of a hu- 
morous song. If these things are not 
the man himself, they are at least 
essential in the make up of Britain’s 
leader. 

The poles apart from Lloyd George 
in birth, training and temperament is 
Arthur Balfour, now an earl. An 
aristocrat of the aristocrats, tall, 
debonair, languid, Balfour any time 
in his career might have provided the 
external view for stage purposes of 
the supercilious weakling. That image 
is destroyed by the fact that Balfour 
has a mind of fire and a backbone of 
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steel. Some say he has no heart, but 
it has to be remembered that for cen- 
turies his ancestors have made reserve 
part of their religion. To display 
emotion was as deadly a sin as to dis- 
play cowardice, 

Let me tell you a little anecdote of 


this cool aristocrat. Arthur Hender- 
son, the Labor leader, lost a gallant 
son in the war, and there was a me- 
morial service at the Wesleyan Church 
in Clapham, a suburb of London where 
the Hendersons resided. The only man 
in the British Cabinet who boarded a 
trolley car on a wintry morning and 
went down to that suburban church 
to show his affection and esteem was 
Arthur Balfour. 

The name of Balfour leads auto- 
matically to that of Asquith. Asquith 
led the Liberals when Balfour led the 
Tories and each was Prime Minister in 
turn, Asquith by sheer force of in- 
tellect won his way to distinction. He 
came from the commercial classes and 
there was no aristocratic blood in him, 
but his Oxford training, his intellec- 
tual eminence, to say nothing of his 
temperament, gave him an aloofness 
which has sometimes been misinter- 
preted. Two things may be said 
about the ex-Liberal Prime Minister, 
one is that he was never able to suffer 
fools gladly, and the other that he 
never in his life deserted a friend. 
Let a man fail, aye, and let a man dis- 
grace himself, and if he were im- 
planted in the regard of Asquith, that 
sturdy Yorkshire soul never deserted 
him. 

It was a rare treat for the under- 
standing to witness a duel of wits be- 
tween Asquith and Balfour in the 
House of Commons, each with perfect 
manners, each with mordant humor, 
each with mercilessness towards the 
other. Who that has witnessed it will 
forget a great battle in the House of 
Commons led by these two men? Here 
comes the strangeness of it—Asquith 
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and Balfour had much in common. 
There was one evening when, one being 
Prime Minister and the other the 
leader of the Opposition, they had set 
going a mighty conflict of debate. The 
fight was raging furiously between the 
two sides when the leaders met each 
other behind the Speaker’s chair about 
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dinner time, and then they stole out 
of the House of Commons to the sub- 
way station adjoining and took tickets 
for Earls Court, a pleasure resort in 
the suburbs, and there, while their 
respective supporters in the Parlia- 
ment were tearing passions to tatters 
en a question of high principle, the 
two chieftains were careering down the 
water chute together and enjoying the 
delights of the side shows. Who says 
the English have not a sense of humor? 

The Labor Movement of Britain in 
its organization and coherent strength 
is one of the facts which is of signifi- 
cance not only to Britain herself but 
to other countries as well. It has no 
great geniuses. It has some remark- 
able personalities. Let me give a 
snapshot of one of them. Imagine a 
little insignificant man with a tiny, 
close cropped mustache and with close 
cut bristling hair and you have the 
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first sight of Mr. J. R. Clynes who, 
if there should be a Labor Cabinet, is 
destined to be the first Labor Prime 
Minister. The extraordinary thing is 
that of all Labor leaders he is the least 
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pushful—a modest man in the grain. 
At the first glance it is hard to imagine 
such an unpretentious looking indi- 
vidual in a commanding position. You 
have to see him in his medium before 
you can realize there is anything es- 
sential about him. His voice gives the 
first surprise. Directly he speaks a 
sensitive person will be attracted by a 
certain mellow richness and secondly 
will be held by the peculiar quality 
possessed in its highest form by men 
like Theodore Roosevelt and the late 
Joseph Chamberlain, that quality of 
directness of vision, of super-simplicity 
only possessed by really great men. 
Clynes may be described as a silent 
man, but his words when he speaks go 
to the heart of the matter as an arrow 
to its mark. He is one of those silent 


men who have the gift of eloquence. 
Let him speak before the House of 
Commons or before a popular gather- 
ing and there is no person among his 
hearers who is not compelled to listen 
and there are few of them who can fail 








to be influenced by the common sense, 
the persuasion, and the crystal-clear 
sincerity of this quiet spoken man. ]t 
is one of the curiosities for students 
that Clynes, who in his younger years 
was a general laborer, should have the 
gift of beautiful English. He has no 
inflated metaphors, no cascades of im- 
passioned words (which used to be re 
garded as oratory) but the polished 
diction simple and direct of one who 
is student of Shakespeare and the 
Bible. Clynes never forces himself in 
discussion even in a private meeting, 
but when he speaks his word is decisive 
—there is somehow, a curious instinct- 
ive feeling that he is right. He suc- 
ceeded to the office of Food Controller 
during the war and there was some 
suspicions as to what a Labor man 
would do in such an office at once so 
vital and so thankless. Within a few 
months Clynes by his power of or 
ganization, his steadiness, and his 
strength of will earned praise not only 
from one class but from all classes in 
the country. He was the most success- 
ful Labor Minister Britain has had in 
office. 

In this sketch of individuals who 
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have much to do with the life of mod- 
ern Britain it is well to mention a man 
who, while he has to some extent 
dropped out of the public eye for the 
moment is yet likely to come back at 
any time and one moreover to whom 
the Labor Movement owes mere for 
its present position than to any other 
individual. John Burns has been the 
one genius shown up by the British 
Labor Movement. It was his flaming 
work a quarter of a century ago that 
put soul into the Movement. He was 
the first Labor Cabinet Minister, 
Campbell - Bannerman making him 
President of the Local Government 
Board sixteen years ago. He inclined 
to liberalism after this, and lost caste 
with the younger socialists, for whom 
he showed a profound and devouring 
contempt. It was the character as 
well as the fire of the man which gave 
him his power. The son of a poor 
widowed scrubwoman, he worked as a 
pot boy in a saloon. He was a total 
abstainer then and he has remained a 
total abstainer all his life. He will tell 
you if you ask him that it was books 
which made him, and in his home in the 
south of London now he has one of 
the best small libraries of the kind 
possessed by any individual in Britain. 
Recently he took from his shelves and 
showed me a tiny, dirty, little book. 

“That made me,” he said. “I paid 
four pence (eight cents) for it as a 
boy of sixteen at a stall in the east end 
of London.” 

It was Moore’s “ Utopia.” 

Here is a little illustration of John 
Burns the man. As President of the 
Local Government Board his offices 


‘were the magnificent pile of new build- 


ings at the corner of Parliament 
Street facing Westminster Abbey and 
the House of Commons. When the 
King was crowned his windows af- 
forded the best sight of the pageant in 
London, and as Minister they were at 
his disposal. Burns gave several of 
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them to the highest in the land, in- 
cluding royalty. ‘The best sight was 
to be obtained from his own room, a 
spacious apartment on the first floor. 
He reserved that exclusively for the 
thirty-five secrubwomen who cleaned out 
the Local Government Offices. 

“TI do not forget that my mother 
was a poor scrubwoman. God bless 
her!” he said. 

One of the men who has to be 
counted with in any survey of British 
national life at the present time is out- 
side the range of politics and his name 
is W. R. Inge, an ecclesiastic, Dean 
Inge of Saint Paul’s—‘ the gloomy 
Dean,” as he is popularly called. 
Promoted from a mastership at one of 
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our great schools to his position at 
Saint Paul’s he rapidly attracted at- 
tention by his burning, unconventional 
words, for with the acutest of minds, 
and a cargo of classical lore, he united 
a bitterness of expression which 
shocked easy going people. He told 
the truth as he saw it and he con- 
tinued to do so regardless of the feel- 
ings of complacent religionists and the 
aristocrats or of Labor extremists. 
He is a rather small, slight man with 
a clean cut face and thoughtful eyes 
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that can beam with merriment. It is 
his unpleasant sincerity which makes 
him a power. A chapter might be 
made of his salty epigrams. ‘“ Every- 
one can understand that a generation 
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which travels sixty miles an hour must 
be five times as civilized as one which 
only travels twelve.” “The landed 
gentry and in honesty I must add the 
endowed clergy ” (of which of course 
Dean Inge is one) “ are a survival of 
feudalism as the capitalist is a sur- 
vival of industrialism.” 

There is another spiritual leader in 
the pulpit who has a good deal of in- 
fluence. Miss Maude Royden is a 
pleasing looking young woman who 
studied at Oxford, devoted herself to 
social service, became pulpit assistant 
of the City Temple, in London, and 
latterly has been preaching in Guild 
House, Eccleston Square. Her power 
of speech and her keen analysis of 
social problems attract attention 
from the intellectuals, but where she 
gets her widest appeal is in the fact 
that she is one of the prophets of do- 
mesticity, strongly urging the married 
life, its responsibilities and its joys on 
both men and women. She is very 
frank in her analysis of conditions af- 
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fecting both sexes, but she is no ex. 
tremist as the word is often under. 
stood, loves little children, the home 
fireside and the outdoor life—in these 
respects a true representative of what 
is essentially English. 

There are four men, any one of 
whom may be the alternative Prime 
Minister to Lloyd George when the in- 
evitable swing of the pendulum pres- 
ently puts that statesman out of of- 
fice. Two of them are members of his 
own Cabinet, two of them are outside 
in opposition. Lord Grey of Falloden 
is an ex-Foreign Minister who from 
the time he fought so strenuously to 
avoid war with Germany has lifted 
himself to eminence not so much in the 
minds of the multitude as in the minds 
of the thoughtful serious minority 
both at home and abroad. He is a 
moderate man of poise with an ab- 
sence of personal ambition and an in- 
nate idealism which has made him one 
of the strongest unofficial leaders of 
the League of Nations. He dislikes 
crowds, hates the sordidness of poli- 
tics, finds his only real happiness on 
his country estate in Northumberland, 
in the life there and his study of na- 
ture. But he is a lofty soul who may 
yet be enlisted in the service of his 
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country and humanity at large. 

Lord Robert Cecil, that tall, bent- 
shouldered, hawklike man, another 
leader in the League of Nations, the 
descendant of an unbroken line of 
Tories, is now one of the profound 
Liberals of England — although he 
might probably deny the label. He 
ought to have been a monk of olden 
days. He is the kind of man who 
would willingly go to the stake for his 
principles. He is badly dressed, demo- 
cratic in manner, proud as Lucifer, 
and one who believes that rank and 
high descent are simply a call to serv- 
ice. He has a contempt for popular 
applause which may keep him from 
big leadership. 
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A very different man is Winston 
Churchill, whose great head if it were 
matched by an equally great heart 
would make him an unavoidable suc- 
cessor to Lloyd George. He may yet 
hold that position. His mother was 
an American, his direct ancestor on 
his father’s side was the Duke of Marl- 
borough, one of the greatest captains 
in war that Britain has produced in 
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her long and storied progress. A bril- 
liant debater with illimitable personal 
courage, he repeatedly shows that 
wide grasp of fundamentals which 
mark the statesman as distinct from 
the politician. But he has a dom- 
inance about him, a half cynical atti- 
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tude, and he occasionally displays a 
fierce impulsiveness which takes him 
off at tangents. With all his great 
qualities he seems unable to seize the 
popular imagination, but increasing 
years have widened and deepened his 
sympathies, and he is as likely as any 
individual to be a Prime Minister. 
Curiously enough his rival is his 
personal friend and colleague in the 
present Cabinet, Lord Birkenhead, the 
Lord Chancellor, better known by his 
previous name of F. E. Smith, a young 
lawyer whose phenomenal rise to prom- 
inence has been as spectacular as that 
of Winston Churchill himself. Lord 


Birkenhead is about fifty years of age, 
is slim, handsome, an athlete, and a 
wit. He is for the joy of life. As an 
anti-Puritan he has a far-reaching ap- 
peal to one side of the British people, 
who in their hearts have an abhorrence 
of interference with individual liberty. 








The Storm of Political Discord, Though Reechoed Throughout the World 
By the British Empire, Has Left Untouched the Real Culture and 
Life of the Irish People 
By “A. E.” 

(Grorce W. RvssEtx) 


HE real character of Ireland, its 
nomic life, almost all that might 
culture, social order and eco- 

be interesting to other nationalities, 
have been obscured to the world out- 
side Ireland by the publicity given to 
the political struggle between Ireland 
and its mighty neighbor. 

When anything affects the interests 
of a great state, echoes and reverbera- 
tions of the circumstance are multi- 
plied over the world. An empire might 
be likened to that marvellous instru- 
ment devised by Sir Jakadis Bose to 
register the minutest vibrations in 
mineral and plant and which can mag- 
nify them two million times. By some 
such multiplication every shot fired in 
Ireland went round the world. Every 
folly of our people was magnified by 
an instrument which registered only 
political vibrations and ignored other 
activities. No such magnifying polit- 


eign newspapers might have supposed 
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ical machinery has been applied to 
Holland, Denmark, Norway or Sweden. 
They do not lie in the pathway of 
great empires nor have they in their 
own interests been compelled to thwart 
imperial ambitions. Their culture and 
social order could be judged without 
prejudice. 

In the year 1920 the student of for- 


Treland was so distracted by the con- 
flict with Great Britain that normal 
life was impossible. Yet in that year 
its trade in imports was valued at 
£203,750,082, and its trade in exports 
at £204,715,138, which denoted con- 
siderable economic activity among its 
four million inhabitants. It exported 
farm produce and food stuffs valued 
at £308,809,836, raw materials £5,- 
860,741 and manufactured goods £90- 
044.561. I doubt whether any of the 
philosophers who deplored Irish ab- 
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sorption in politics could have pointed 
out to Ireland a good child of its own 
size among the nations more indus- 
trious in its habits. 

Mrs. John Richard Green in her 
fascinating study of culture and com- 
merce in mediaeval Ireland, showed the 
same intensity of economic energy go- 
ing on in a country of which imperial 
historians had little to report but sav- 
agery. 

I lay no claim to historical research, 
but I have watched with such intelli- 
gence as I possess the Irish with whom 
I was contemporary, and the economic 
and cultural movements by which their 


For years, Dublin 
has seen a great fig- 
ure in tweeds and a 
black cape’ with 
shaggy brown beard 
and wild hair, strid- 
ing through the 
streets, with kind 
gray eyes looking 
into the far distance 
through glasses. For 
in 1905, the poet, 
painter, accountant, 
exponent of the co- 
operative movement, 
known to the world 
as AE, was appointed 
editor of the official 
organ of the Irish 
Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society: The 
Irish Homestead. 

Born an_ Ulster- 
man in 1867, George 
Russell’s work has 
radiated from Dub- 
lin for the benefit of 
the whole country, 
in the development 
of better farming— 
the one constructive, 
non - controversial 
movement, which, 
though bruised and 
battered in the 
storms of the last 
years, still goes for- 
ward. He stands 
apart in the Ireland 
of today, aloof from 
the political strife, 
endeavoring through 
farming rather than 
fighting to lay a firm 
basis for the free 


Ireland of the future. 
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character and capacity were revealed. 
A quarter of a century ago the imagi- 
nation of Ireland was creating images 
of a civilization which might fit its 
ancestry, character and hopes. Gaelic 


scholars were recovering the memory 
of race, their translations of heroic 
sages and poetry revealed so extraordi- 
nary a past that the boy who read the 
tales of the Red Branch of the Fianna 
felt ennobled by the hearing, as a boy 
in some great house might feel clated 
when told that this ancestor fought in 
the Crusades, and that commanded a 
galleon in the fight with the Spanish 
Armada, and this other led a forlorn 
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hope, until the character of the past 
was re-enacted in the living. 

The Gaelic League was obliterating 
the characterless culture imposed on 
childhood in the National Schools, and 
was familiarising young Ireland with 
the Gaelic speech, traditions, culture, 
music, folklore and dances. The 
Gaelic language was a mirror by which 
Irish youth became 
scious of its Irish character. 
At the same time Anglo- 
Irish literature was taking 
on a new quality dominated 
by Gaelic influences. Stan- 
dish O’Grady had written 
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Engaged in the peaceful pursuit of egg-testing, this progres- 
sive dairyman is helping build the new Ireland 
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“The Bardic History of Ireland.” 
William Butler Yeats was writing the 
loveliest and most imaginative poetry 
of our time. An Irish theatre gave an 
opportunity to Irish dramatists, and 
Synge, Yeats, Lady xregory, Colm, 
Ervine, Robinson, Dunsany, Mayne 
and many others were soon creating a 
dramatic literature rich in poetry, 
imagination and _ character. Sir 
Horace Plunkett with a group of 
public spirited Irishmen was beginning 
to build up a new social order by the 
application of the co-operative prin- 
ciple to Irish agriculture and industry. 

Ireland was an intellectual magnet 
powerful enough to draw back some of 
its brilliant exiles. George Moore was 
constrained to repatriate himself for 
seven years until he had commemorated 
the new Ireland in * Ave, Salve, Vale.” 
It is true it was only a passionate lit- 
erary affection he had for Ireland, the 
affection of a porcupine not uncon- 
scious of its quills rubbing itself 
against the bare legs of a child, but 
his presence helped in the excitement 
of creation. Bernard Shaw remem- 
bered his native land and wrote one 
of the most brilliant of his comedies 
with a still more brilliant preface to 
show that he too had lived, 
even if uncomfortably, in 
Arcady. Arthur Griffith 

yas beginning in obscurity 

that powerful analysis of 
British administration in 
Ireland which was finally to 
make that administration 
impossible. 

These movements, widely 
differing in their ideals and 
methods, did yet cast a re- 
flected light on each other. 
It increased the dignity and 
self-respect of Irishmen to 
feel this intellectual activity 
all about them and to know 
that the art of Irish writers 
was applauded in two con- 
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Haphazard ways of marketing are to be replaced by systematic 
grading and distribution. Sir Horace Plunkett is the leader in this 


movement 


tinents, and that rural reformers from 
other countries were studying our 
latest agricultural enterprises. In 
spite of the external and internal con- 
flict these movements persist, and rep- 
resent in their interaction and blending 
the degree of self-consciousness the 
national Absolute has reached in Ire- 
land to-day. 

It is probable the most homely of 
these movements may finally have the 
greatest effect on Irish character be- 
cause the art of poct or dramatist or 
the labour of scholars rarely affect 
the man in the fields. The movement 
created by Sir Horace Plunkett and 
his associates in the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society affects the daily 
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life and labours of 
the average man. 

What did Sir Hor- 
ace Plunkett and his 
colleagues set out to 
do? They found the 
Irish farmers unor- 
ganized, each work- 
ing in isolation, buy- 
ing his agricultural 
requirements sep a- 
rately, producing 
alone, doing his own 
marketing, and all 
inefficiently as might 
be imagined when one 
knows the average 
area of an Irish hold- 
ing is between twenty and thirty acres. 
On thousands of farms butter was 
made in infinite variety of flavour and 
quality at the same time that the mar- 
ket was demanding a reliable uniform- 
ity more than anything else. 

The marketing of produce was in- 
efficient and extravagant in its cost. 
Butter, eggs, poultry, pigs and cattle 
were sold to jobbers, dealers and huck- 
sters who sold them to others, who 
again passed them on through a serried 
phalanx of middlemen who all had 
their living out of the Irish farmer’s 
hard labor. 

I remember one case where it be- 
came necessary to trace the origin of 
butter sold in an English town and it 





was traced through six middlemen to 
a farmer in Kerry. The farmer was a 
manufacturer buying raw materials to 
re-manufacture into food stuffs but he 
was denied the rights of a manufac- 
turer. He was expected to purchase 
his raw materials at highest retail 
prices and to sell his produce at lowest 
wholesale prices. What wonder was 
it that tillage and the tillers were dis- 
appearing from Ireland all last cen- 
tury? Sir Horace Plunkett’s organi- 
zation drew straight lines from the 
farmer as producer to the consumer, 
and from the farmer as consumer to 
the manufacturers of fertilizers and 
machinery. It organized the farmers 
in co-operative associations to buy, to 
manufacture and to market, and it 
linked the local societies up with cen- 
tral federations to enable them to enter 
the market more powerfully as pur- 
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chasers or pro- 
ducers, 

By 1920, the 
last year for 
which statistics 
are available, 
these zealous re- 
formers had 
organized 156,- 
766 farmers in 
1114 | societies, 
which had in 
that yeara 
trade turnover 
of £14,604,832. 
The policy was 
to organize the 
farmers in a 
parish for the 
manufac- 
ture of cream- 
ery butter or 
cheese, the mar- 
keting of eggs 
and _ poultry, 
the purchase of 
agricultural re- 
quirements, the 
curing of bacon or the scutching of 
flax. The co-operative idea, once it 
had taken root, was sure to grow, and 
the society originally started as a 
dairy society might in ten or fifteen 
years time have half a dozen activi- 
ties, and have absorbed into itself al- 
most all the rural business to be tran- 
sacted in the district where it operated. 
Such societies with manifold activities 
are known as General Purposes Socie- 
ties and they are becoming the special 
Irish type of co-operative association. 
Their multifarious activities may be 
understood by reference to one society 
at Lombardstown in the province of 
Munster. It was started originally as 
a dairy society but it soon developed a 
general store stocked with every com- 
modity required by farmers. It has a 
butcher’s shop. It kills pigs and 
makes an excellent bacon. It has mills 
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The Irish farmer has hardly been getting his due out of market day— 
= his produce sometimes passes through six middlemen 
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for grinding maize and crushing oats. 


It carries on an extensive egg and poul- 
try business. It contemplates the 


erection and equipment of a saw mill. 
It owns fifty acres of land which it 
holds for future expansion. It em- 
ploys about thirty people, and has 
spacious and well appointed dining 
rooms for the staff who take their 
meals there. Its trade turnover in 
1891 when it started was £3,787. In 
1920 the trade of this parish society 
had increased to £156,660. All this 
business was built‘up on a share cap- 
ital of £475, but the society has now 
liquid assets and plant worth about 
£30,000. 

It will be obvious that a new form 
of organization of the rural community 
is springing up in Ireland which may 
very well in its perfecting be an inspir- 
ation to reformers in other countries 
where it is be- 
coming so diffi- 
cult to retain 
the countryman 
on the land, 
Thirty years 
ago there were 
some hun- 
dreds of farm- 
ers in the par- 
ish of Lom- 
bardstown all 
individualists in 
purchase, man- 
ufacture and 
sale. The new 
organiza- 
tion united their 
interests. They 
buy together, 
manufacture to- 
gether and mar- 
ket together. 
Such an associ- 


ation acts on 
the character of 
its members. 
Even if a man 
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be naturally selfish he knows that as his 
society succeeds he succeeds ; as it fails 
he fails; and in the stoniest heart 
springs up an interest in the general 
welfare. Some of these societies build 
village halls and have libraries for the 
use of members. Their form of or- 
ganization is flexible, easily malleable 
by the general will, and, because the 
area is limited to a parish, everybody 
in the association knows everybody 
else and this creates mutual trust. 
The societies tend to become little re- 
publics with president, cabinet and ex- 
écutive carrying out the will of a 
limited democracy. They increase the 
interest of rural life. The profits as 
a rule are not divided until the ac- 
cumulations for years provide a com- 
munal fund adequate to finance fu- 
ture developments. 

It will be seen what a_ splendid 
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To make the lives of the people close to the sod beautiful and serene, 

so that they will not desire to pour into the cities, is the aim of the 
leading spirits of Ireland today 
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agency for rural progress was devised 
by Sir Horace Plunkett and his col- 
leagues. In Denmark and most other 
countries the co-operative organiza- 
tion is specialized for one particular 
purpose, such as the making of butter, 
the marketing of eggs or the purchase 
of goods. This promotes economic ef- 
ficiency but it does not create a rural 
society in the same degree as the Gen- 
eral Purposes Association. 
Cooperation Survives Civil War 
HE Co-operative movement in Ire- 
land has many 
during the past three or four years. 
During the conflict with England, 
when the policy of retaliation was 
adopted, the most common form of re- 
venge for the burning of a barracks 
was the burning of a Co-operative 
creamery or store, as these were the 
most popular associations in the dis- 
trict and their destruction would in- 
jure most people. In the civil war now 
being waged the societies have been 
hampered by the dislocation of traffic, 
the trenching of roads, the wrecking 
of bridges and also by the looting of 
foodstuffs. But I am confident, in 
spite of these troubles, the Co-opera- 
tive movement will survive and grow 
stronger than ever, and that rural Ire- 
land in another quarter of a century 
will be completely organized. 
The application of the Co-opera- 
tive principle to rural business is af- 
fecting the Irish towns and almost all 
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now have co-operative stores. Labor 
also is contemplating co-operative 
productive societies on the Italian 


model. <A co-operative Clothing Man- 
ufacturing Society started three or 
four years ago in Dublin now employs 
hundreds of workers and undertakes 
Government contracts. The building 


trade I think will next be so organized, 

and co-operative building guilds com 

pete with the private contractor. 
The evolution of such associations 
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on their own special lines is of great 
interest. They will change the social 
order and create that sense of identity 
of interest which is citizenship. But it 
is still more fascinating to imagine the 
final union of the cultural with the 
economic current, the blending of the 
Gaelic tradition and social customs 
with the co-operative village organi- 
zations, bringing beauty of thought 
and feeling into the organization by 
which men live. 

I am more concerned about the life 
of the average man than the life of the 
man of exceptional ability. Whitman 
laid great stress upon what he called 
“the divine average,” and the hopes 
of the best minds in Ireland are set, 
not merely on the ideal that there 
should be none poor or neglected in 
the national household, but that souls 
should be enriched also and the na- 
tional culture, the treasures of imagi- 
nation, poetry, romance and saga in 
Irish literature, be the possession of 
all. The Gaelic movement largely cre- 
ated by the eloquence and genius of 
Dr. Douglas Hyde has affected the 
national being so that Gaelic will be 
taught in every school and the next 
generation will be bilingual. The 
Gaelic literature has been outside the 
general stream of European culture 
so largely dominated by the Latin cul- 
ture which overspread Europe while 
the Roman empire was at its zenith. 


Treland’s Distinctive Culture 


RELAND, never conquered by the 

Roman Empire, has a literature in 
Gaelic of an extraordinary character, 
and, as the Gaelic tradition becomes 
once more a popular possession, that 
peculiar character is bound to affect 
the arts as well as the literature, the 
social as well as the economic life, and 
give Ireland that national distinctive- 
ness which differentiates one civilization 
from another, and makes us recognize 
Egyptian, Greek, Chinese or Indian 




















art and handicraft at the 
first glance. 

The Irish nation at the 
present time is being re- 
born, and one’s anticipa- 
tions must necessarily be 
somewhat speculative, 
based on a study of the 
past incarnation of the 
Gaelic soul before its long 
martyrdom took place and 
on observation of its new, 
lusty and pugnacious 
youth. The Gaelic char- 
acter reincarnated can 
never be the same as be- 
fore. It must adjust it- 
self to the twentieth cen- 
tury. It must absorb he fSrish 
modern science. Interna- 
tional trade and finance 
break in upon the isolation of races 
and complicate their destiny by fac- 
tors beyond national control. Unless 
we can bring in science and fundamen- 
tal and universe ideas to reinforce the 
national traditions our culture and 
civilization will be inferior and inade- 
quate. But I think whatever Govern- 
ment comes to power as a result of the 
conflict being waged at present will 
devote a great part of its revenues to 
education and science will not be neg- 
leeted. 

We are in the primary or instinctive 
stage of civilization. The secondary 
complicated stage in which the high- 
est achievements of humanity become 
possible is attained, not by instinct, 
but by conscious intelligence, by self- 
checked and self-devised efforts tend- 
ing to remedy defects in national 
character, education and administra- 
tion. Our present troubles have arisen 
mainly because of the neglect of edu- 
cation in the past by the British Gov- 
ernment which spent .far more money 
“na gigantic police force than it did 
on the education of the Irish people. 
As a result we have thousands of fine, 
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Republic in 
miniature 
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manly boys ready to sacri- 
fice themselves for their 
country and its interests 
but not having any intel- 
lectual concept of what its 
interests are. They do not 
understand the complexi- 
ties of national life, and in 
that ignorance are allured 
by words like *“* Republic,” 
“ Free State,” “* National- 
ity,” which are not ex- 
plained, and are therefore 
opaque ideas, and might 
represent any kind of 
civilization good, indiffer- 
ent or bad. 

If any Irish readers are 
irritated by this attribu- 
tion of ignorance of po- 
litical thought or econom- 
ics to large numbers of young Irish- 
men they can only justify their irri- 
tation by assuming that these are not 
ignorant but wise, and that would be 
to pay a great and undeserved compli- 
ment to British administration in the 
past. They cannot have it both ways. 
They cannot say that under British 
rule Irish interests and education were 
neglected and at the same time assume 
that this neglect had no effect on Irish 
character and intelligence. We are 
learning rapidly by our troubles, and 
civil war, horrible as it is, has prob- 
ably deepened the life of the pres- 
ent generation, stimulated individual 
thought and brought about a more 
acute realization of our national de- 
fects of character, which is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. 

I think with no despondency of our 
future. I believe in fifteen or twenty 
years time the state of Ireland will be 
such that it will justify to the world 
the long struggle for self-government 
and the sacrifices made to attain it. 
The Irish Free State depends largely 
on agriculture. It is closer than any 
other country to the greatest market 
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in the old world for food stuffs. 
Whatever happens men must be fed, 
and, as Great Britain cannot feed it- 
self, a neighbor with a surplus of but- 
ter, meat, eggs, poultry and potatoes 
is certain of a market. This could not 
be said of the textile or shipbuilding 
industries in North East Ulster. To 
raise the standard of Irish exports, to 
market them under a national brand 
and to guarantee their quality will, I 
fancy, be one of the first labors of an 
Irish Government, 
Improving Irish Products 
LREADY the Department of 
Agriculture is considering the 
conditions under which Irish butter- 
makers may be allowed to use a na- 
tional brand. The level of tech- 
nical competence will be raised if 
none but the best makers of but- 
ter or cheese are allowed to use this 
brand, for all will try to qualify 
or will lose their positions if they do 
not do so. 

Probably after that the export 
of eggs properly graded and packed, 
under a national brand which will 
be a certificate of freshness, will 
be considered. The export of pota- 
toes, wool, and other agricultural 
products will, I think, be similarly 
graded and certificated. Under this 
system the careless producer will dis- 
appear and be no longer able to lower 
the repute of Irish commodities. 

The prosperity of the Irish Free 
State depends almost entirely on its 
agricultural production. The trade 
in the towns under its rule is mainly 
distributive. It is the wealth created 
by the farmers which sustains urban 
life, and, while efforts may rightly be 
made to create a better balance be- 
tween urban and rural production, for 
a generation at least the Free State 
must depend almost completely on the 
business of agriculture for its rev- 
enues, and the greatest concentration 
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of thought be devoted to rural develop- 
ment and organization. 

I am happy to think this must be 
so. The industrial system is in peril, 
because, as it perfects its productive 
power, it does not at the same time in- 
crease in proportion the consuming 
power it distributes as wages, salaries 
and profits. Until economists can dis- 
cover some means of equalizing pro- 
ducing and consuming power, it would 
be dangerous for Ireland to implicate 
itself too deeply in a system. which is 
breaking down by its own power of 
over-production. The food producer 
‘an always live happily if the. rural 
community of which he is a member is 
organized not only for business but 
for cultural development and recrea- 
tion. Ireland’s best contribution to 
the world may be its attempt to create 
a rural society so filled with kindly life 
that few would leave it for the cities, 

What Life is Best? 

HE Chinese sage Laotze said: “ If 

I had a little nation, and my peo- 
ple could hear the cocks crow and the 
dogs bark in the neighboring state, my 
people would be so contented they 
would never wish to go-across the river 
to explore.” Something of this deep 
contentment in rural life Irish re- 
formers hope to create. It is truly a 
noble ambition, for the concentration 
of vast populations in great cities 
threatens the beauty and health of hu- 
manity. Those who would create a 
rural civilization and bring men back 
to natural life, to sunlight and sweet 
air may finally serve cosmic purpose 
more than those who build up_ the 
mightiest cities and the most heaven- 
assailing towers. Who can say over 
what the Earth Spirit broods with 
most delight, her proud children who 
forget her in their own creations, oF 
the inhabitants of some quiet valley 
who can listen to her whispers and be 
bathed in her peace? 




















GANDHI—The 
Voice of India’s 
Peasants 


The Imprisoned Prophet, Whose 
Preaching of Resistance Without 
Violence to British Rule Ended in 
Riots and Bloodshed, Still Exerts 
the Strongest Influence in India 
Among the Native Masses and 
Has Worked a Miracle of Hindu 


Caste Reconciliation 


By W. G. Trxncxom-FERNANDEZ 


Mr. Tinckom-Fernandez was born in 
India and was educated at Phillips- 
Exeter Academy and Harvard Uni- =2 
versity. He has just returned from an 2 
extended tour of his native land, = 
where he made a study of political 
and economic conditions in connection 
with his profession of journalism. 


HE bulk of our information 
7 about India during the past two 

years of turmoil has come from 
the small body of intellectuals who 
control the Indian Nationalist Move- 
ment. Its acts of violence have fur- 
nished the headlines in our press. 
What the inarticulate 320 millions, of 
whom nearly 80 per cent. are agricul- 
tural peasants, are thinking about 
Swaraj or total autonomy seldom 
comes to our eyes. 

During a stay of 15 months, after 
an absence from the land of my birth 
of over twenty years, I confined my 
travels and investigations to these 
peasants. Far from the cities where 
inspired mobs have given the Move- 
ment an unnatural acceleration by 
acts of violence, where mob psychology 
does not concern itself with platforms 








Mohandas K. Gandhi 


or dogmas, it was rewarding to collect 
data among those who must finally be- 
come the controlling factor in the 
problem of shifting a centralized Brit- 
ish rule to the shoulders of a people 
capable of self-government. I do not 
intimate that these masses are un- 
stirred by the new political destiny in- 
sured them by the British. At the 
outset I insist that it is personified to 
them in Mr. Gandhi. But a person- 
ality or ideas in the western accent 
are not enough to galvanize and edu- 
cate these millions for self-government. 
No greater or more effective method, 
however, could have been devised; but 
the time element is foremost with Mr. 
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Gandhi, and he hustled the East in the 
same way that Kipling’s Tarvin vainly 
tried. ‘Today he is in jail, and the 
British political reforms go their slow 
but sure course towards self-govern- 
ment. 


Ganahi a Legendary Hero 


HIS study of events centers about 
the fascinating personality of 
Mohandas K. Gandhi. He is the In- 
dian Nationalist Movement. While 
able to reach multitudes by his journal, 
Young India, while British and Indian 
journals cannot miss a day without 
referring in passionate terms to Mr. 
Gandhi, yet the legend of the Mahatma 
Gandhi owes everything to the ancient 
Indian medium of rumor. And a leg- 
end he remained during my travels in 
the outlying, peasant sections, in some 
parts a myth, in others a religious in- 
carnation from the Hindu pantheon. 
Falling ill when an interview was 
kindly arranged by one of the editors 
of the Bombay Chronicle, the only 
English paper that supports him, and 
edited by that distinguished Moslem 
Englishman, Mr. Marmaduke Pick- 
thall, I later saw Mr. Gandhi under 
typical circumstances. The striking 
millhands of Bombay held a mass meet- 
ing on the fashionable beach of Back 
Bay. It was a memorable scene, crys- 
tallizing all phases of Indian life. On 
the right the little bay was half en- 
closed by wooded Malabar Hill, the 
seats of the mighty, official and mer- 
cantile, white and brown. Behind the 
hill clustered the palms of the Mahim 
Woods of Kipling’s “ Gypsy Trail.” 
As the tide noisily receded, hundreds 
of whiteclad Parsis, indifferent to the 
tumult, faced the sun which was “ set- 
ting slow,” mumbling prayers and lav- 
ing their hands and foreheads in the 
dwindling tide. Here and there Mos- 
lems prayed towards Mecca. Through 
it all passed a stream of wealthy folk, 
Hindus. Moslems, Parsis, and a few 


L.uropeans, “ drinking the air,” as the 
Hindustani idiom has it, with their 
women and children, British 'Tommies 
smartly strode in couples with swag- 
ger canes, walking their dogs. Behind 
the beach a fussy little British loco- 
motive at intervals drew away crowds 
of Bombay commuters. At the rail- 
way crossing squatted an old blind 
singer chanting the stirring cantos of 
Firdausi’s Shah Nameh, accompanied 
by a bor on the sweet-toned saringha, 
The scene epitomized those violent 
contrasts between mediaeval and 20th 
century India so familiar throughout 
the land. 

Suddenly a roar from the mill-hands 
announced Mr. Gandhi. The slogan 
** Gandhi ki jai ” (Success to Gandhi) 
momentarily obliterated the two con- 
trasting Indias. A small, emaciated 
figure overlooking the yelling, half- 
naked throng from a bamboo platform. 
From where I stood the small, signifi- 
cant figure was silhouetted against the 
point of Malabar Hill where the Brit- 
ish Jack whipped on that western sea 
Lreeze whence England had drawn her 
strength to hold these millions, over 
the official residence of the Governor, 
Sir Lloyd George. 


A Bonfire of Protest 


Ww a gesture Gandhi quieted 
the crowds. But as with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, almost every sentence 
of that dynamic figure was wildly ac- 
claimed. Very little was audible. The 
presence was sufficient. His peroration 
called upon the strikers to turn‘nospin- 
dle that clothed Indians in the garb of 
servility. They must return to the 
days of the village looms. It was just 
as well I did not try to approach Mr. 
Gandhi. Suddenly the mob _ began 
tearing all articles of western manu- 
facture from each other, hats, coats, 
umbrellas, and piling them in a bonfire 
before that small figure clad in khad- 
dar or white homespun. 
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That bonfire was repeated in count- 
less parts of India before I left the 
ceuntry. 

Mr. Gandhi’s opposition to the new 
reforms inaugurated by the British, 
the legislative councils of Indians, the 
portfolios for Indians, the first suf- 
frage India has known, is inspired by 
the Amritsar Affair. It never fails 
him, this tragedy which was one of 
those untoward incidents of mob law, 
and the law in a panic, which are fa- 
miliar throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica. Briefly, the Rowlatt Act, passed 
soon after the war, conferred extraor- 
dinary powers on the administration 
in dealing with the difficult conditions 
cf the war’s aftermath. The Act was 
applied in a few cases against vernacu- 
lar newspapers preaching open vio- 
lence. But its mere incidence, its 
power to declare martial law at any 
time, angered Indians. Mr. Gandhi 
and his party argued that it insulted 
Indians who had served on more fronts 
than any other Allied army, ques- 
tioned their loyalty and freedom. 
Mr. Gandhi declared passive resist- 
ance, and until he was imprisoned two 
years later passive resistance through 
non-cooperation, was in thought at 
least, his doctrine of dissent. In prac- 
tice, however, it degenerated, as I 
shall show, into sporadic and con- 
tinued violence. 


India’s Way of Fighting 


HE hartal or strike, abstention 

from selling the essentials of life, 
is an old weapon, familiar in India’s 
troubled history, appealing as it does 
to the Hindu’s non-combative psy- 
chology. Times without number 


“ The East bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain. . . .” 


Mr. Gandhi’s idea spread and cre- 
ated a deep, widespread dissatisfac- 
tion. It was a propitious moment 
when this dissatisfaction became eco- 


nomic. The disorganization of a post- 
war world touched India indelibly. 
Her vast supplies of material and 
labor, the extravagant prices paid 
for them by Europe, the easy money 
and the steady depreciation of sterl- 
ing that led to an orgy of specu- 
lation and profiteering, combined to 
spread evils familiar to the rest of the 
world. 


Amritsar a National Horror 


N the midst of this period a mob at 

Amritsar ran riot, burned and 
plundered the banks and cantonments, 
almost beat an Englishwoman to death 
and murdered five Europeans. In- 
dians with whom I have talked, Hindu 
and Moslem, have regretted this inci- 
dent as sincerely as any of our South- 
ern citizens regret negro lynchings. 
The suddenness of the incident, the 
unsettled state of Indian and British 
nerves in a critical period, the ease 
with which the mob held sway, all im- 
pressed the authorities. They imag- 
ined, as developed in later testimony, 
the crystallization of another horror 
like the Mutiny of 1857. Sir Mi- 
chael O’Dwyer, the Punjab Governor, 
turned to the military when the police 
collapsed. Martial law forbade fur- 
ther meetings, and was proclaimed by 
beat of drum and criers. 

There is no doubt that the popula- 
tion understood the significance of 
martial law. Such matters are fully 
advertised in the immemorial custom 
by word of mouth. But such prohibi- 
tion, as in Europe or America, makes 
small impression on a mob that has 
felt its power. When a big meeting 
was held without license in a public 
park the military commander, General 
Dyer, marched to the scene, and with 
the panic of another mutiny in mind, 
opened fire. The severity of the pun- 
ishment shocked both British and In- 
dian communities. The hated Rowlatt 
Act became a vivid reality. 
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Although an investigating Commis- 
sion came to India under Lord Hunter, 
ruthlessly analyzed the panicky psy- 
chology of the officials and placed the 
blame, yet its findings remained a mere 
gesture. Governor O’Dwyer resigned, 
General Dyer was retired, but Indian 
public opinion to the remotest bazaar, 
under Mr. Gandhi’s hands, refused to 
condone and forget as they were 
begged by the Duke of Connaught a 
year later when he opened the new 
Legislatures for Indians. I have been 
witness to the fact that by word and 
deed British officials throughout the 
lend sincerely regret Amritsar just as 
Indians regret the provocation that 
caused the tragedy, but Amritsar has 
definitely occupied the Indian memory 
as the Mutiny of 1857 has taken its 
place in British memory. Amritsar is 
annually mourned, even though Indian 
legislators in the various Councils con- 
tinually plead for its oblivion. 


The Alliance of Hindu and Moslem 


Se other incident complements 
Amritsar in Mr. Gandhi’s plat- 
form. It is the more remarkable be- 
cause it is so essentially un-Indian, 
foreign to the self-contained religious 
absorption that is the basis of Indian 
life. Whether or not Mr. Gandhi in 
true political opportunist fashion de- 
liberately imposed upon Indians his 
doctrine of Khilafat restoration and 
rcvision by the Allies of the Treaty of 
Sevres with Turkey, in order solely to 
secure the adhesion of Moslem India, 
the fact remains that it contained the 
germs of his failure. We must con- 
sider the Khilafat issue in juxtaposi- 
tion with the temperament of India’s 
Mahatma Gandhi and India’s essen- 
tially religious Hindu mind. 

Hindu and Moslem are definitely di- 
vided in India by religion. Let us 
consider the preponderant Hindu at- 
titude toward Gandhiism and his west- 
ern political ideology. 
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While driving through the dawn jp 
an Indian bullock cart I was roused 
from my uncomfortable doze by the 
driver’s excited but strange and m- 
sical Guzerati. He stood in the road 
and gesticulated with his whip. Be 
hind us in the false Indian dawn stood 
a small crowd of peasants beside a 
spring dominated by two portly, pros- 
perous Brahmins. The elder Brahmin 
pointed to a woman crouching beside 
the spring. Someone had kicked her 
earthen water jar to pieces. 

“This woman,” said the Brahmin 
in fluent English, “ has taken water, 
and as she is an untouchable, she has 
defiled the spring. We keep a caste 
woman here to give such pariahs 
water.” 

“Is this your spring? ” I asked. 

* No, it belongs to the village. But 
we’ve never allowed the pariahs to 
use it.” 

“What about me? I am just as 
untouchable to you as she is, and I 
shouldn’t have asked permission to use 
a public spring.” 

His deprecating shrug was unsatis- 
fuctory. There were probably not 
more than three Brahmin families in 
this hamlet, and all were sure to have 
unpolluted wells in their gardens. 
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66 OU wouldn’t have said any- 

thing to me,” I continued. 
* But because she is a poor peasant, 
an outcaste, like my cartman and the 
rest of the village, you forbid access 
to the water, even at this unearthly 
hour when no one is here to serve the 
spring. Now what would Mahatma 
Gandhi say about this? You know he 
says they are your brothers and si 
ters, and your equals. . . .” 

The Brahmin ejaculated, “ Ah, 
Gandhi,” beamed, involuntarily put 
out his hand in admiration, and then 
salaaming me shamefacedly withdrew. 
I mention this incident as a signifi- 
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cant tribute to the influence among all 
classes of Indians of that little leader, 
half myth, half reality. Mr. Gandhi’s 
service to Hindu India is more epochal 
than to the Moslem quarter of its 
population. It will go down in history 
as his greatest triumph. Mr. Gandhi’s 
democracy is, if anything, Christian 
and not Hindu. He preaches social 
and religious equality to the greatest 
caste tyranny in the world. 

Brahminism has not yet declared it- 
self. It doesn’t dare. But what mir- 
acle of modernism is in embryo re- 
mains to be seen. Whatever mental 
reservations they make, the Brahmins 
cpenly did reverence to this inspired 
caste inferior who is acclaimed Ma- 
hatma or holy. Gandhi was so sur- 
prised at the magnitude of his victory 
that he took pains to tell his awe- 
stricken followers that Brahmins were 
not reverencing his low birth when 
they did him obedience, but rather his 
movement. 


Gandhi Ending Caste Prejudice 


OW will this work out? No 

Hindu can tell, and no Mos- 
lem will conjecture over the amaz- 
ing change. It is a revolution, so- 
cial and religious more than it is 
political. How will Brahminism sur- 
vive this subtle attack? Modern- 
ism is nibbling at both Hinduism 
and Mohammedanism. The latter is 
a tough creed, resilient and adapt- 
able in its social fibre to the new 
world, as is shown in Egypt, Turkey 
and the Near East generally. But 
Hinduism faces Gandhi’s social and 
religious anarchy. It is already a con- 
geries of practices, has steadily ab- 
sorbed all manner of cults and races 
through the centuries until today its 
degenerate condition has roused reform 
societies like the Arya and Brahmo 
samajes within its fold. But Gandhi 
has done what more than a century 
of British administration and con- 
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certed Christian effort have failed to 
do to destroy the most degrading re- 
ligious and social slavery the world 
has known. 

Will a new Hinduism arise that no 
longer regards contact with the beef- 
cating Moslem brother as_ unclean? 
Will Indian Islam find in Hinduism a 
pre-Vedic purity of worship, free from 
idolatry? I fear not. Hinduism may 
rationalize its idolatry and castes, but 
the Prophet of Mecca has spoken for 
all time. 

Today the man who wrought all this 
is in jail after promising 320 millions 


‘Swaraj or complete autonomy within 


a year. But his prestige remains as 
great as ever. He has unconsciously 
helped the British by preparing these 
millions for self-government. But he 
had lost control of his movement long 
before his arrest. His fundamental 
doctrine of non-violence was repeat- 
edly flouted. In vain he admonished 
his unruly captains, threatened to be- 
come a Himalayan recluse, and as fre- 
quently reconciled himself with ele- 
ments that were leading to disaster. 
His personality and temperament were 
ruthlessly exploited for the ignorant 
reasses, and made to serve means he 
abhorred. The excuse that the goal 
vas the same, that the sooner India 
attained autonomy the better, is be- 
side the doctrine of the leader. This 
mistake was deeply fundamental. 


The Minds of East and West 
ROF. LOWES DICKINSON dur- 


ing a philosophical pilgrimage 
to the Orient analysed the conflict 
in the oriental mind as a result of 
western economic pressure. In_ his 
native West he left a Religion of 
Time, in the Orient he found a Re- 
ligion of the Eternal. In India alone, 


partially in China, and seldom in Japan 
he found this Religion of the Eternal. 
Mr. Gandhi by temperament and vision 
is in the tradition of the Religion of 
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the Eternal. That he should continue 
as such in a 20th century political 
movement is at once the secret of his 
power in India. He is the first Indian 
leader to read aright the psychology of 
his race, and apply his reading to their 
spiritual and political emancipation in 
a language intelligible to the illiterate 
stoical peasant. 

When Mr. Gandhi formulated non- 
violence as a premise to non-coopera- 
tion and civil disobedience he touched 
a silent chord in the Hindu heart. He 
suddenly brought the deliberations of 
the National Congress within the vision 
of those far-flung inarticulate millions, 
that vast, diffident audience which had 
been their despair since 1885. Max 
Miller once remarked that inIndia you 
find yourself between an immense Past 
and an immense Future. Gandhi’s 
vision embraced this vista, and it is far 
removed from the week-end policies his 
‘aptains promulgated in his name. 
Gandhi was thinking of India’s past 
when he revived the charka or loom; he 
wished to preserve arts and crafts in 
order to build a new national life. He 
was thinking of India’s future under 
western industrialism, of competition in 
a state when creed and race would take 
economic and political alignments. 


Gandhi Expresses India’s Sprit 
- is hard not to labor the point of 


the Indian aversion from violence. 
India has finally triumphed over and 
absorbed her many conquerors, except 
the British, by the spirit instead of the 
sword. As a slogan “ India for the 
Indians ” is a western paraphrase. But 
the slogan “ Back to the Vedas ” is the 
only Nationalistic war-cry that India 
will heed. 

With the Religion of Time under- 
mining the Religion of the Eternal, 
something was needed to stir Indian 
imagination. Gandhi touched and pos- 
sessed India’s soul, and that was his 
victory. The Religion of Time, with 








its railways and telegraphs and western 
inventions, can never be climinated, 
Gandhi boycotted western conveniences 
for the sake of emphasis and contrast, 
the only visible signs for India’s medie 


val mind. But the Moslem adhesion 
with its Khilafat plank split the move- 
ment and led it to disaster, for the 
Moslem is by temper an 
practical politician. 

It will be asked: How could Gandhi 
lead his people to Swaraj or autonomy 
through an idealistic concept? It may 
as well be admitted that they were not, 
and are not ready for Swaraj, and none 
knew it better than Mr. Gandhi. But 
his Moslem leaders promised Swaraj 
month by month, and openly boasted 
that they would “ push the British into 
the sea.” The phrase was continually 
used and as often justified its impliea- 
tion of violence. 


ag gressive, 


The Moslems Turn to Violence 


HE Khilafat, summing up Moslem 

temporal power, is politically and 
rcligiously opposed to sharing that 
power with schismatic or _ idolator, 
whether in Arabia or in india. It is an 
ill-natured bedfellow for a nationalistic 
movement whose slogan is “ India for 
the Indians,” or worse a slogan essen- 
tially Hindu, like * Back to the Vedas.” 
There is no doubt that the Moslem 
leaders in driving their hard bargain 
with Gandhi were supported by Mos- 
lem public opinion. They gladly gave 
lip allegiance to anything that implied 
a revision of the Sevres Treaty. But 
after that was attained, there would 
always remain the presence of thehated 
idolator, and Islam allows of no con- 
promise, especially when there is 4 
prospect of a state emerging, after 
British withdrawal, where their quartet 
of 320 millions will be at a disadvan- 
tage. Events proved more illumina- 
ting. Mr. Gandhi toured South India, 
the heart and stronghold of Brahmin- 
ism, in the midst of which resides 4 
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large fanatical, ignorant Moslem popu- 
lation of Arab heritage, known as the 
Moplahs. ‘The leader promised Swaraj 
hy non-violence in a few months, but 
his Moslem captains spoke of “* wading 
io Swaraj through seas of blood.” Mr. 
Gandhi was understood by the Hindus 
of the south whose nature is akin to 
passive resistance. The Ali brothers, 
Gandhi’s leading Moslem allies, were 
understood by the Moplahs in the tra- 
ditional Moslem way. They rose and 
went on a jehad or holy war, and 
wreaked their vengeance on the only 
visible sign of foreign sway, the pros- 
perous, idolatrous Hindu. Over 500 
lives were lost, Hindu temples pro- 
faned, Hindu women violated, and 
wholesale conversions by the sword were 
made to Islam. The story shocked and 
impressed Hindu India; and Hindu In- 
dia on one hand, and Moslem India on 
the other, have their separate 
thoughts as to the future state prom- 
ised by Mr. Gandhi when the British 
are driven into the sea. 

Violence steadily increased ; robbery, 
practised. 


now 


sabotage and arson were 
Bombay, Madras and Calcutta saw 
rioting in which lives were lost. Mean- 
while Lord Reading, after respecting 
Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine and giving it a 
fair trial, found that he had lost con- 
trol of his government. The Ali bro- 
thers began inciting the army to dis- 
obedience, and the Viceroy reluctantly 
arrested them after they had broken 
the promise pledged by Mr. Gandhi at 
a memorable interview in Simla. Then 
ensued a daily battle between authority 
aiming at restoring law and order and 
a wide-spread spirit of uncontrolled 
violence which ended in slaughter at 
Chauri Chaura. 

There is no more poignant tragedy 
than Mr. Gandhi’s collapse under the 
violent developments to which he was 
consistently opposed. Preaching non- 
violence in the Indian tradition, he is 
now in jail because of the violence prac- 
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tised by his easily excited followers. 


What of the future? The present 
victory belongs to the British. The 
race that invented parliaments, learned 
to suffer for religious and political lib- 
erty, is the only race capable of giving 
India’s heterogeneous religious and ra- 
cial entities an abiding sense of the ele- 
ments of self-government. Beyond that, 
India will work out her own destinies, 
in her own way, unlike homogeneous 
Japan or China. 

I may not be original in observing 
that in the West an idea rather than a 
leader furnishes inspiration to a great 
movement, whereas in the East a great 
leader is essential. The religious mind 
of the East gives birth to prophets; 
the materialistic mind of the West 
breeds ideas. In Mr. Gandhi, unlike 
any other oriental leader, we have a fine 
flower of what British culture has given 
India. An oriental leader must remain 
true to the core of oriental life, which 
is religious. He must be ready like 
Mr. Gandhi to step from the political 
arena to the ascetic’s cell. 

Whatever new orientation the Na- 
tionalistic movement will take, Mr. 
Gandhi has shown his people that the 
path to victory is not through violence. 
He has impressed Indian Nationalism 
with its accent, and it must never again 
use the urgent language of the West, 
even though its political institutions 
are destined to always bear a western 
impress. Other leaders will arise, but 
they must come in the mould of the 
great protagonist, or India will not 
know them. The prophet in prison 
today, or the man in the yellow robe of 
some Himalayan shrine where he may 
translate himself on his release, despite 
his apparent failure, is the prophet who 
glimpsed India’s immense Past and 
her immense Future. And that pro- 


phet was made possible, was nurtured 
by, the race that invented parliaments 
and created the greatest empire since 
Rome. 
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If Britain Moved to America 


Maps Which Tell the Story of the World-Wide British Empire, in 
Terms of Comparison with the United States 


HE terms “ British Empire ” 

T and * British Commonwealth of 
Nations ” are frequent enough. 

How much meaning do they convey 
when the average American uses them? 

The real extent of the British sys- 
tem we rarely visualise, The phrase 
about the flag on which the sun never 
sets is a commonplace; but it stands 
for a fact whose full significance is not 
easily grasped. To make an unfa- 
miliar subject quickly comprehensible, 
the best way is to express it in terms 
of a familiar one. -And the British 
Empire—for all our contacts with its 
people and for all our talk of the im- 
portance of friendship and understand- 
ing—is in its details still an unfamiliar 
subject to Americans, Here, in order 
te present as graphic a picture as 
possible of this world organization 
with which we come in contact in every 
one of our fields of major interest, the 
main divisions of the British Empire 
are contrasted with the country we 
know—the United States. 

The maps of the British Isles, India, 
the Union of South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand, have been drawn 
superimposed on the map of North 
America, on the corresponding paral- 
lels of latitude. In the cases of South 
Africa, Australia and New Zealand, 
lying in the southern instead of in the 
northern accuracy ob- 
viously involved the reversing of their 
degrees of latitude, so that their cooler 
southern parallels would correspond 
with our northern ones and 
their warmer northern parallels would 
fall on our warmer southern ones. This 
was carefully worked out, and the 
maps of these dominions appear folded 
back, so to speak, over North America. 


hemisphere, 


cooler 


In every case, the scale was kept 
exactly the same, in order to afford an 
accurate comparison of the relative 
sizes of the parts of the British Em- 
pire and of the United States. 

Allowance must be made, of course, 
for differences in geographical and 
climatic conditions. It would be 
clearly impossible to compare a region 
in another part of the world directly 
with a similarly located region in 
North America, and leave the matter. 

In indicating the basic products of 
the countries compared, those of the 
superimposed divisions of the British 
Empire have been put in italics to 
make them easily distinguishable. 

As one studies the world map of the 
British Empire, probably the deepest 
impression is that of the dynamic 
energy which was in the people of those 
small islands off the west coast of Eu- 
rope, to carry them to the farthest 
places of the earth, to establish their 
influence and control over so huge a 
domain, and to make the heritage of 
their thought so strong in the inde- 
pendent institutions of our own coun- 
try, even after it had broken free. A 
map is a stimulating thing if it is 
looked at with imagination ; and among 
all the maps which’ record the adven- 
tures and activities of men, none are 
more challenging and impressive than 
those which show the world-wide 
achievement of the British Empire. 

In closest connection with this feel- 
ing is the sense of how vital are our 
working relations with this organiza- 
tion which, in the islands of the Carrib- 
bean, in the Far East, throughout 
Latin America, and in Canada, comes 
in such close contact with the interests 
of the United States. 
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HOW GREAT BRITAIN WOULD LOOK IN CANADA 


HE British Isles lie entirely north of the United States, and if they could be 

slid along on their own parallels of latitude into the continent of North 
America, they would fit easily between Hudson’s Bay and Minnesota. So small 
are these historic islands—no point of them over 70 miles from the coast— 
which were the starting point of the whole Anglo-Saxon development throughout 
the world. They escape the severe sub-arctic climate which they would have 
in the same latitudes of the western hemisphere, because their temperatures are 
modified by the westerly winds from the Gulf Stream, and because their situation 
on the continental shelf, surrounded by warmer surface waters averaging 
feet in depth, protects them from the influence of the deeper cold arctic currents. 
Thus they are assured mild weather. 

With an area slightly under 90,000 miles, they have a mile of sea coast to 
about every twenty of area, fortunately with many excellent harbors, none of 
them ice-bound—essentials to a race which had to take to the sea and master 
it in order to be certain of a living. 

Rich deposits of coal (marked in black on the map) and also of iron have 
formed the basis of a great manufacturing development. The list of British 
products and imports would fill a trade supplement. 

Yet probably the most valuable contribution of Great Britain to the world 
is the Parliamentary system—established in 13th century England, to spread 
one become the dominant method of government throughout the civilized 
world. 
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—AND INDIA WHERE MEXICO IS 





RITAIN’S Oriental empire lies almost exactly parallel with our neighbor 

republic to the south. If it be imagined as transported to North America, 
its northernmost reaches would come a little to the south of Kansas City and 
Denver, and Texas would be full of the ranges of the Himalayas with Mount 
Everest, the loftiest peak in the world, towering to the height of 29,000 feet. 
These parallel chains of mountains ward off from India the winters of Asia and 
bring rainfall to its northern areas. 

_ The Empire of India, together with the native states, making nearly 700 
divisions in all, comprises an area about half as large as the United States with 
Alaska. In it lives nearly one-fifth of the world’s population, mostly in the 
great Ganges Valley of central India. Nine-tenths of this mass of about 
350,000,000 people dwell in rural villages, and till the fields from which come 
the millet, pulse, wheat and other grains, and rice, which form their main diet. 
Cotton is the chief industrial product. The cattle of India are mainly of poor 
quality, since intelligent breeding is rare; and even agriculture, on which life 
depends, has only been brought by the development of irrigation and adequate 
transport, under British rule, to meet the needs of the country and to lessen 
the frequency of the periodic famines which have been the scourge of India. 

The British established their foothold in India through the war with the 
French in 1745. Clive finally won Bengal and Behars in 1757, and British 
control was gradually extended until Queen Victoria was declared sovereign in 
1858 and Empress of India in 1877. The administration is headed in India by 
a Viceroy, acting as executive in contact with British governors and the native 
Princes and parliament under the Secretary of State for India in London. 
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SOUTH AFRICA THROUGH AN INVERTING GLASS 


F the union of former colonies, in which the English and Dutch inhabitants 
have been working out their relations since the Boer War brought the region 
under British control, could be picked up and turned upside down on North 
America, the city of Cape Town, seat of the dominion Parliament, would almost 
fall on Oklahoma City. Few harbors and straight coasts make a country difficult 
of access; but the high elevations of this South African region, one-fifth as large 
as the United States, create a climate favorable far white population. Thelower 
plateaus run from 1,000 to 2,000 feet, and range on up to 4,000 or 5,000 feet 
in the Orange Free State, and even higher in some parts. The vegetation is 
that of deserts and of the wide-stretching veldt or prairies, with tropical growth 
in the northern and eastern coast fringes and European plants and trees in the 
south. The raising of cattle, horses, sheep, and also of ostriches, constitutes @ 
major activity of the people, with agriculture less developed and manufacturing 
in an early stage due to the small proportion of whites. The spectacular interest 
in the diamond and gold mining of South Africa has obscured the importance 
of the mining of platinum and of copper and other industrial metals. An abun- 
dance of wild animals of all sorts—lions, elephants, rhinoceros, buffaloes, zebras, 
giraffes, antelopes, hyenas, and wart hogs—makes it a happy hunting ground. 
The union was formed in 1910 by uniting the self-governing colonies of Cape 

of Good Hope, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange River. The population is between 
six and seven millions, of whom about a million and a half are whites and the 
rest natives. Half of the whites live in Cape of Good Hope Province. !he 
Union Parliament sits at Cape Town, while the administrative capital is at 
Pretoria, in the interest of reconciling English and Dutch sentiment. 
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—AND LIKEWISE AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND 

















HE two Pacific dominions of the British Empire, sometimes grouped under 

the name of Oceania, make a territory larger than the United States. 
Australia alone is almost exactly the same in size, while the two islands of New 
Zealand are about equal in area to Italy, to which they bear close resemblance 
in outline. Turned end for end in the northern hemisphere, the southern island 
of New Zealand would lie across New England, while the port of Wellington in 
the northern island would be parallel with New York and the port of Auckland 
with Norfolk. A thousand miles away in the middle west would rise the coast 
of Australia, with Melbourne not far from Topeka, Kansas, and the island of 
Tasmania in lowa and Nebraska and lapping over in North Dakota. The con- 
tinent of Australia would stretch south through Arkansas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, 
Texas and New Mexico, cover most of Mexico and Lower California and extend 
far out into the Pacific Ocean, with Perth about parallel with San Diego. 

_ The climate of southern Australia and New Zealand, in the southeast trade 
wind belt, is generally warm and dry, with the latter more temperate. The 
temperatures are milder than in similar latitudes of the northern hemisphere; 
and the seasons are divided into the wet winter, with July the coldest month in 
Australia, and the dry summer, with December the warmest month. 

_ The dominions of Oceania are composed mainly of lowlands and table-lands, 
with few mountains and with great expanses of desert in central Australia. 
there are great mineral resources of coal, silver, gold, lead, copper, tin, iron, 
zinc, and other industrial metals. The major pursuits are stock raising and 
agriculture. The population of Australia and New Zealand is about six millions. 
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Both Sides Recognize the Need of Maintaining Good Relations — 
Yet Competition in Oil and Shipping Makes for Trouble 
Unless It Is Fairly Studted and Controlled. 


By Dawson RicHarps 


, \HE fact that blood is thicker 
than water does not, in itself, 
appear to be of sufficient im- 

portance to merit its constant reitera- 

tion in after-dinner speeches in Lon- 
don and New York when persons of 

Anglo-Saxon stock are brought to- 

gether to pay courtesy to itinerant 

Americans or Englishmen of note. 

Yet on every such occasion, eminent 

orators gravely state this easily de- 

monstrable physical truth to serious 
and learned audiences. After the ap- 

plause which greets this remark as a 

matter of course, the speaker proceeds 

to demonstrate that without friend- 
ship and co-operation between the 

United States and the British Empire, 

civilization must perish from the earth 

—or words to that effect. 

The frequent repetition of utter- 
ances of this type on both sides of the 
Atlantic does not, as might be sup- 
posed, indicate a painful lack of im- 
agination among the present genera- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon after-dinner 
speakers. It is due, rather, to a wide- 
spread and sincere sentiment cherished 
by the leaders of thought of America 
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and Britain,.who desire to bring about 
a permanent condition of goodwill be- 
tween the two peoples. These leaders, 
having read history and learned its 
lessons, know that the relations of one 
nation to another change, often, from 
decade to decade, and that wars which 
may now seem impossible may, in half 
a century or less, seem unavoidable, 
So, believing that Anglo-American 
strife would be the final folly of the 
modern world, these patriotic and 
broad-minded persons are endeavoring 
to create an international public opin- 
ion that will keep the Anglo-Saxon 
peace for all time. No sane and in- 
telligent man or woman can wish them 
other than success in their efforts. 
However, the cause for which they 
work is not aided by ignoring facts, 
no matter how unpleasant and discon- 
certing they may be. Therefore, it 
behooves the advocate of good will to 
realize that the future relations be 
tween the United States and Great 
Britain, as far as those relations can 
be forecast at present, will be such 
that the preservation of cordiality in 
the coming years is likely to prove 4 
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task worthy of the most gifted states- 


manship. 


The unbroken 
Treaty of Ghent, the struggle side by 
side in the World War, the co-opera- 
tion of British and American diplo- 
mats at the Washington Conference— 


these things are 
all earnest of 
the will to 
friendship on 
the part of both 
countries. In- 
deed, one may 
point to the 
events. of the 
past and argue 
that they have 
estab lished a 
tradition in ac- 
cordance with 
which the prob- 
lems of the fu- 
ture will be set- 
tled. Such rea- 
soning might be 
sound in many 
respects, but it 
would not take 
cognizance of 
the fact that the 
situation of the 
United States 
in relation to 
the British Em- 
pire, since the 
war, differs vit- 
ally from that 
existing in the 
19th Century. 
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seemed to one government to be one of 


moment, the other was busy elsewhere. 


N all its more important contacts 

with the rest of the world, the 
United States comes into direct touch 
with the British Empire. In the tra- 
ditional policy of seeking to advance 
the cause of world peace through set- 
tling disputes by negotiation rather 
than conflict—which has been a guid- 
ing purpose of American diplomacy 
throughout our history—and in every 
foreign field where we have a major 
interest represented by ‘a cardinal 
policy, we Americans have primarily 
to deal with the British. 


Whether the question is of our con- 
cern with the security of Latin Amer- 
ica, reflected in the Monroe Doctrine, 
our concern with the development of 
Asia, embodied in the policy of the 
Open Door in both China and the 
Near East, or our concern with the 
future of Russia, expressed in the 
formula of “moral trusteeship” to 
preserve the integrity of her territory 
as the patrimony of the Russian peo- 
ple—wherever we turn we find British 
interests to be considered. 


The author of this article has had 
opportunity for thorough and authori- 
tative knowledge of the problems of 
our working relations with Great 
Britain. He is qualified to write as an 
expert on this theme of vital interest 
to the United States today. 

—THE EDITORS. 


fisheries questions, 
affair, Venezuela, all of them matters 
cf intense momentary excitement, were 


peace since the A head-on collision did not occur, The 
Northwestern Boundary dispute, the 
the “ Alabama ” 


not exaggerated 
into causes for 
hostilities. 
Looking back 
upon these inci- 
dents, one is 
able plainly to 
see that none of 
them was of 
major — signifi- 
cance, and that 
a war over any 
or all of them 
would have been 
criminal folly— 
a judgment 
which the re- 
sponsible states- 
men of earlier 
days were hap- 
pily able to 
form despite the 
outbursts of 
temporary pop- 
ular fury. 
The 19th 
Century saw the 
rounding out 
and consolida- 
tion of the Brit- 
ish Empire, the 
spreading of the 
British commer- 


New problems have been created. cial and financial network over the 





During the 19th Century, Great world. Birmingham, Manchester, the 


Britain and the United States revolved 
in relatively distinct orbits. At inter- 
vals, those orbits crossed each other, 
and the occasional contacts of the two 
countries threw off sparks which at 
times threatened serious conflagra- 
tions. But, fortunately, after the 
War of 1812, whenever the clash 


British shipyards, the “ City,” and the 
other elements of the British economic 
machine were fitted together. The Im- 
perial organization developed its high- 
est efficiency. The British Isles looked 
across the sea for markets, investments 
and raw materials, and the British 
possessions looked to the mother land 
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as the corner stone of the structure 
within which was wrought their pros- 
perity. : 

The United States, on the other 
hand, was busily engaged looking in- 
ward, developing her own virgin 
resources. All available American 
money, and all that Europe would lend, 
was spent in the construction of rail- 
roads to the Pacific, in the working of 
mines, and in the thousand and one 
profitable activities that demanded de- 
velopment within the territorial limits 
of the nation. 

So, while Great Britain was building 
an empire, conquering the world’s 
markets, America was overcoming her 
own great prairies and mountains. If 
the British invested scores of millions 
in India, if British influence spread 
over Africa, if British merchants in 
Hongkong and Shanghai waxed fat 
on the proceeds of the China trade, it 


was no concern of 19th Century 
Amcrica. 
During this period the United 


States adopted two important for- 
eign policies—the Monroe Doctrine 
regarding Latin America and_ the 
policy of the Open Door in China. 
Curiously enough both of these were 
pleasing to the British at the times 
of their first formulation. 

At the outbreak of the World War, 
the United States was on a casually 
friendly basis with the British Empire. 
Twisting the Lion’s tail was an ac- 
cepted and understood political ges- 
ture in Irish-American communities, 
the Revolution was kept decently ‘n 
the minds of American school children, 
and the average Englishman regarded 
the American as some special sort of 
* Colonial ;” nevertheless, friendly, if 
not cordial relations existed. 

Five years of war changed the 
United States into an active rival to 
the British in many lines that had 
been regarded as the special provinces 
of the latter. An American merchant 


marine had appeared as if by magic, 
the second largest on the seas; the 
centre of financial gravity had shifted 
from London to Wall Street; and 
America stood committed to a partie- 
ipation in foreign business such as had 
never before been contemplated. 

Great Britain, on the other hand, 
had lost many markets through the 
distractions of the war, her merchant 
fieet had been depleted, and her finan- 
cial position weakened. From being 
the world’s creditor, she had become 
America’s debtor. Though in a better 
position economically than her Euro- 
pean neighbors to recover pre-war 
trade, she was at a decided disadvan- 
tage as against the overwhelming com- 
petitive power of the United States, 

The British have been quick to see 
that American competition, if success- 
ful in fields traditionally British, will 
result in a forced readjustment of the 
whole Imperal economic scheme. 

The British Isles have always had 
an adverse visible balance of trade. 
The annual deficit was turned into a 
surplus, however, by the revenue de- 
rived from the services rendered to the 
rest of the world by British ships, 
banks, marine insurance companies and 
other international trade enterprises. 
The surplus thus acquired was suf- 
ficient to permit British financiers to 
invest heavily abroad, in Chinese rail- 
ways, African and South American 
mines, indeed in any opportunity that 
showed a good probability of profit. 

What is the present situation? 
With a world-wide slump in trade mak- 
ing conditions bad at best, the British 
merchant or manufacturer _ finds 
American salesmen in his most valued 
markets, taking a certain part of what 
little business there is to be had. The 
British shipowner, at his wits’ end to 
make a profit, because of world ship- 
ing depression, encounters everywhere 
vessels of the United States Shipping 
Board, which, if they are not admitted 
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to participation in the established 
trades, show an aggravating willing- 
ness to slash rates and get business at 
any cost. The British cable companies 
find American interests eager to lay 
competitive cables; American marine 
iusurance combinations are projected 
to rival Lloyds to ensure equitable 
rates on American vessels and cargoes. 
When a foreign country, or even a 
British Dominion, goes into the money 
market for a loan, the New York 
banker is able and willing to bid 
against his London rival. 

Such factors as these are funda- 
mental and all-important in the rela- 
tions between nations. Business rivals 
are usually friendly, unless they are 
very uncouth people, until the rivalry 
begins to go heavily against one of 
them. Private competitors will make 
pretty speeches about one another in 
chamber of commerce meetings, and 
competitor countries will preach 
brotherly love in the gatherings of the 
seciety of nations; but the amiable 
smile of an individual or a nation is 
very forced and meaningless indeed 
when the pocket nerve of the smiler is 
being tortured. And today American 
competition is beginning to cause vio- 
lent pains in the British pocket nerve. 

Anglo-American friendship is going 
to be put to the supreme test by this 
commercial rivalry. The hundred 
years of peace, the common cause 
against Germany, the masterly diplo- 
macy of Balfour at Washington, the 
removal of the Irish question from 
American politics, are all encouraging 
to those who look for continued good- 
will; yet these things are insignificant 
beside the conflict of essential economic 
interests, which are, after all, the 
fundamental interests of one people as 
against another. 

The struggle for the control of or 
participation in the oil resources of 
the world, between British and Ameri- 
can interests, has come to a head since 
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the war, and as a more or less direct 
result of maritime, military and com- 
mercial developments during hostili- 
ties. An adequate supply of oil for 
the present and the future has become 
a national necessity for Great Britain 
and for the United States. 

A major part of the world’s present 
production of oil is from fields lying 
within the United States, but the geo- 
logical experts state that the American 
fields will be exhausted within twenty 
years. Therefore, American oil com- 
panies, with the approval of the 
United States Government, have 
sought concessions in foreign fields of 
known or prospective value, in order 
to insure themselves and the nation 
against an oil famine, 

British oil interests, actuated by 
similar motives, and with the equally 
strong backing and approval of their 
own government, have joined battle 
with the American companies for con- 
cessions. The oil situation holds ser- 
ious possibilities. However, the press 
has recently reported British officials 
and oil executives as being in favor of 
some amicable business understanding 
with American interests, which will 
bring about a partnership arrange- 
ment, and make impossible a monopoly 
by either. Some such accommodation 
of the question would seem to be essen- 
tial, unless it is to become increasingly 
acute as the available supply of petro- 
leum in America decreases. 

Of possibly greater importance than 
oil is the question of the existing and 
growing competition between the 
British and American mercantile mar- 
ines. The maintenance of a great 
carrying fleet is the cardinal principle 
of British Imperial economy. 

American ships, owned by the gov- 
ernment, and their losses financed by 
the government, are being maintained 
on every important trade route today. 
That they are injuring British busi- 
ness is obvious to everyone who recalls 
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the press accounts of the Egyptian 
cotton controversy, the present South 
American rate war, and other in- 
stances where American vessels have 
claimed and finally received a good 
share of trade that was formerly mon- 
opolized by British lines. 

The British feel the American post- 
war shipping policy is striking at the 
vitals of their prosperity and safety. 

The American policy is, of course, 
not intentionally directed at Great 
Britain or the British Empire. Its 
purpose is to help the United States, 
not to injure anyone. Its justification 
lies in the determination that a great 
commercial nation must have its own 
ships, in time of peace as well as in 
time of war. Our experience during 
the late war, when our supplies and 
our troops were transported in large 
measure by foreign bottoms, has 
warned us against the folly of being 
without national means of transporta- 
tion and communication. We have the 
ships, and apparently we intend to 
carry a fair share of our trade in them. 

The American point of view is ad- 
mitted by the British shopowner to be 
reasonable, but at the same time he 
feels that he is the victim of unjust and 
undeserved competition. The adjust- 
ment of American and British shipping 
necessities, so that each country may 
be satisfied, will be a delicate, but 
highly urgent task in the next few 
years. 

Just as the Irish question has fur- 
nished the Anglophobe press of 
America ammunition for periodical at- 
tacks on Great Britain, so will the war 
debt of Great Britain to the United 
States, in the future, be an ever-pres- 
ent irritant in Anglo-American affairs. 
No matter how just the American de- 
mand for repayment may be, the fact 





that the interest and principal of the 
debt will be paid by British taxpayers 
will enable the anti-American element 
in Great Britain and throughout the 
Empire to kindle resentment. 

On the surface, Great Britain and 
the United States are not at logger- 
heads over important matters of polit- 
ical policy. ‘Their political differences 
are either non-essential or are in the 
process of settlement, by negotiation 
or the healing process of time. In the 
Pacific the Washington Conference 
saw the two nations join in a presum- 
ably common policy. The Monroe 
Doctrine is not questioned by the 
British. 

British policy in Europe, Russia 
or the Near East, whether we agree 
with it or not, is not of vital im- 
port to us unless it injures our eco- 
nomic rights in those spheres, and 
there is reason to suppose that the 
British Foreign Office will take care 
to meet any objections on that score 
which we may raise. But below the 
surface, the fundamental economic 
issues remain, smouldering sparks of 
potential discord which it will take the 
most sincere efforts of British and 
American governments to keep within 
bounds. 

Every public indication is that the 
responsible statesmen in both countries 
realize the delicacy of the problems 
presented to them, and that they will 
consciously work towards an economic 
understanding between the United 
States and the British Empire to re- 
place the growing rivalry. If the two 
nations work together to develop the 
hitherto undeveloped portions of the 
earth, there is likely to be trade and 
opportunity enough for both, and con- 
sequently peace, prosperity and happi- 
ness for their peoples, 
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Kato—A World Figure 


Japan’s New Pre- 
mier Is a Patriot 
with an Interna- 
tional Mind Con- 
cerned Primarily 
with Justice—An 
Admiraland Navy 
Builder chiefly in- 
terested in Peace 


gums eoenenennta on 


HE tendency 
is to think 
of the no- 

torious, the famous, 
or the great, espe- 
cially of other na- 
tionalities, as unlike 
than like 
ourselves and the 
rest of humanity. 
The reverse is the 
truth. It is rather 
by their very faith- 
fulness to the com- 
traits of hu- 
manity that certain individuals in any 
nation stand forth. 

Admiral Kato on the quarter deck of 
the flag-ship “* Micasa ” is obvious, like 
Beatty in the conning tower of the 
“Queen Elizabeth” or Sampson at 
But Kato the man escapes 
notice because he is so human, so un- 
believably and simply human. The 
correspondents at Washington were im- 
pressed by his inserutability. ‘ Day 
after day,” writes one of them, “Ad- 
miral Kato parried the attacks of the 
newspaper men with the best good- 


nature and a finality that was chilling. 
* * x 7 


rather 


mon 


Santiago. 


A wisp of a man, with eyebrows 
perpetually signaling a surprise which 
he must seldom have experienced, he 
would face fifty eager correspondents 
and reply painstakingly to a hundred 
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questions without 
answering one of 
them.” Another 


correspondent ob- 
serves, “his slight 
figure sits sideways, 
looks at nothing in 
particular, seems 
aged, absent, in- 
finitely weary and 
patient. * * * He 
listens, his expres- 
sion does not change 
from one of distant 
patient endurance.” 

Such impressions 
are faithful as far 
as they go. But 
they are impressions 
of a shell. Along 
similar lines no ac- 
count of Lady 
Astor’s public ap- 
pearances in this country was complete 
without a technical analysis of the 
clothes she wore. A Japanese Admiral, 
the greatest sea fighter in the Orient, 
comes to the Washington Disarmament 
Conference as leader of his country’s 
delegation while all Japan wonders at 
the choice. At Washington he easily 
dominates his delegation and comes at 
times near to dominating the Confer- 
An admiral and a strong char- 
So much is matter of record. 
Such was the 


ence. 
acter. 
A baffling personality. 
general impression as noted by those 
whose job it is to inform public opinion. 
Puzzle: find Kato. 

In the first place in Kato’s case, as 
in the character analysis of other prom- 
inent Orientals, altogether too much 
stress is laid upon “ inscrutability.” 
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The French and the Italians find us 
North Americans  characteristically 
lacking in animation of feature. Our 
Fairbankses and our Colonel Houses 
strike Paris as Kato struck Washing- 
ton, and we cannot deny a national ap- 
probation of the poker face. To the 
average American, unaware of his own 
mask, the human face of the Orient re- 
mains a sealed book because he cannot 
or will not look behind or beyond the 
mask which covers from a re- 
strained Occident the intense emotions 
of races whose religions have taught 
them for centuries the cardinal virtue 
of self-control. 


The Eastern ‘“‘Poker Face’’ 


” expres- 


less 


HIS same “ inscrutable ’ 

sion of Kato’s is characteristic 
of thousands of his countrymen and 
millions of Chinese. You will find 
those same quizzical eyebrows “ per- 
petually signaling surprise” on the 
face of a Manchurian coolie jolting 
into market on the shaft of his Chinese 
cart; you will find Kato’s “ frozen 
face,” his defensive eyes, in all Far- 
Eastern Officialdom, in Buddhist 
temples, and in the booths of Chinese 
money-changers. The expression is 
not Kato. It is the Japan of Bushido; 
of Samurai standards of conduct. It 
is The East. 

Nevertheless, even among a _ people 
who at their best venerate self-restraint 
and poise above assertiveness Kato is 
known as an exceptionally quiet man. 
For days at a time, while he is ponder- 
ing some difficult problem, he has noth- 
ing to say even to his wife. 

* Taciturnity ” his 
naval aide at the conference “is the 
Admiral’s chief characteristic.” 

When Chief of Staff under Togo at 
the battle of Tsushima Straits, he lis- 
tened through the staff conference on 
tactics, arms folded, without saying a 
word, Then, with Togo’s permission 
he fired everyone else out of the con- 


said ranking 
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ning tower, except a midshipman to 
act as liason and signal officer, and pro- 
ceeded to annihilate the Russian fleet 
by tactics the direct opposite of those 
proposed by the staff. In any navy 
eloquent sailors are rare, and with the 
exception of a Sims or a DeBon here 
and there where will you find loquacious 
admirals ? 

Yet Kato in Washington last No- 
vember wept with the spontaneous 
grief of a child when news was brought 
tc him of Premier Hara’s assassination 
in Tokyo. At a dinner which he gave 
at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington 
for officers of the American and Japan- 
ese navies, in English which he had not 
used for thirty years, he made in- 
promptu jokes and sang a _ popular 
song. When the conference was over, 
in presenting a peculiarly beautiful 
gold watch and chain to Professor Ichi- 
hashi of Leland Stanford University, 
who had acted as his secretary during 
the sessions at Washington, he said: 

** T went to a shop and selected these 
things myself, so please wear them as a 
personal token of my gratitude to 
you.” 


Kato—The Friend in Need 
HE lowest social degree in the 
Japanese hierarchy is the itiner- 

ant mender of broken crockery who 
wheels his workstand from house to 
house. At his home near Hiroshima a 
year or so ago the Admiral recognized 
in one of these outcasts an old friend 
of earlier and better days. There- 
after for several weeks, amid the as- 
tenished contemplation of neighbors 
and staff officers, the crockery mender 
plied his trade and kept his self respect 
all day long on the Admiral’s veran- 
dah, facing his beautiful garden. And 
when the day’s work was done sat down 
to dinner in the evening with his friend 
and host. 

About this kind of thing there 1s 

nothing particularly inscrutable. It is 
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plain human and—it is Kato himself. 

With Kato the Admiral we are not, 
except incidentally, at present con- 
cerned. But the peculiar situation in 
which Japan’s chief delegate found 
himself at the Washington Conference 
has thus far escaped due appreciation. 
When, as a member of the Big Three, 
Kato voted for drastic naval disarma- 
ment, he-was performing a renuncia- 
tory act far in excess of the colder 
statesmanship of Mr. Hughes or Mr. 
Balfour. For Kato himself is literally 
the father of the Japanese Navy. He 
created it. Through serious financial 
and political difficulties, during the 
sixteen years since the Russo-Japanese 
war in 1905 demonstrated the vital 
necessity to Japan of sea power, he 
had steadfastly built up the navy step 
by step to the third strongest in the 
world. 


Kato Undoes His Own Life Work 


ONSIDER, then, what this man 
was called upon to do, at the be- 
hest of another power, a rival naval 
power in the Pacific, in the interests of 
peace. He had to compromise with the 
British and American delegates. He 
had to compromise with his own un- 
reconciled and irreconcilable naval ex- 
perts, whom he accused of lacking 
vision. And then besides his own ex- 
perts he had to placate the Japanese 
people, almost as devoted to the entire 
navy as they were to the giant 
“Mutsu,” built by popular national 
subscription, which he eventually saved 
for them from the scrap. Finally he 
had to swing the axe at the roots of his 
own life work. 

All this Kato did. When the time 
came he was capable of the great ges- 
ture. He was a man of the requisite 
spiritual stature. And it was because 
of this dominant, but unsuspected, trait 
of character that Premier Hara, to the 
amazement of Japan, chose him to be 
the head of the Washington delegation. 


GEORGE 
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Hara also in his life time was a silent 
man. Until the day of his tragic death 
there were not five people in Japan who 
knew with certainty whether the Pre- 
mier was an opportunist or an idealist. 
This identical characteristic of the 
murdered minister has a direct bearing 
upon the selection of the present in- 
cumbent of the same office, as the fol- 
lowing intimate anecdote will show. 
Dr. Yokota, Chief of the Legislative 
Bureau in the Hara cabinet, is author- 
ity for this information. 


Hara’s Ideal for Japan 
OKOTA was going as Chief Ad- 


viser to the delegation. Hara, 
whose personal, though unofficial, rep- 
resentative he was to be, sent for him 
especially to say good-bye. Until this, 
the last occasion he was ever to see his 
friend in life, Yokota says he had re- 
mained in ignorance of the Premier’s 
guiding principles, even though asso- 
ciated with him by party affiliation and 
life-long friendship. 

That night, Hara, the sphinx of 
Japanese political life, talked. He 
talked eloquently, walking up and 
down the study of his Tokyo house, 
as he strove to emphasize to Yokota 
what he saw as the psychological mo- 
ment in the hurrying hours of nations. 

He said that, though President 
Harding had signed his name to the 
conference invitation, he believed this 
conference had been called by God, 
that God had called the nations to- 
gcther at Washington by the hand of 
Harding. Furthermore he _ believed 
that the forthcoming gathering of 
Powers was for Japan her great oppor- 
tunity to make the world believe. 

And Hara picked the one man in 
Japan to be the actual spokesman of 
this historic delegation. Before Prince 
Tokugawa, the popular idol, long be 
fore any of the other delegates, ad- 
visers, or experts, Kato was chosen, not 
on account of his recognized naval au- 
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thority, as the Japanese supposed, but 
because he had that exceedingly rare 
thing in this world, an international 
mind. Like Hara himself the man he 
picked for the great opportunity cared 
nothing for fame; cared less than noth- 
ing, with a Samurai disregard of self, 
for what he individually got out of it. 
Cared utterly to get things right. 
There were plenty of naval experts 
available. The shrewdest appreciation 
of Kato lies here: that he, an Admiral 
of the Fleet, outside of polities, was 
chosen for his political idealism. 

This is what Japan did not know. 
This is what the Conference at the time 
of its sessions 
dimly surmised. 
When the fanatic 
assassin had done 
his work in the 
Tokyo railroad 
station the Jap- 
anese people 
knew, when it was 
too late, that they 
had lost a great 
idealist. But the 
idealism of Hara 
did not dic. It 
went forward in 
the Japanese dele- 
gation at Wash- 
ington in the re- 
newed dedication 
of Admiral Baron 
Kato to the inter- 
national aims of 
that idealism. 
Hara believed in 
his heart that the 
Conference had 
been divinely or- 
dained; Kato be- 
lieved Hara; and 
Kato made himself 
believed at Wash- 


ington. Hughes Inscrutable though Kato’s face may ap- abroad than in our 
believed him. So pear, the close observer will divine an own land of po- 


i alert and quizzical mind behind the mask ye : ‘ 
did Balfour. Even of taciturnity litical antipathies 











the Chinese, skeptical of all things Jap- 
anese, came to have faith in his person- 
ality. It is not too much to say that 
Japan, at the close of the sessions, had 
acquired more international prestige, 
established a greater belief in her na- 
tional good faith and sincerity of pur- 
pose, than ever before during the past 
two generations of her growth from 
mediaevalism to a place in- the first 
rank of modern powers. 

As Premier Kato is not now, he never 
has been a politician. He has no party 
affiliations. The public life of the 
United States affords no parallel to 
his case. When on June 12th he was 
appointed by the 
Mikado to form a 
ministry, he chose 
a cabinet which 
was distinctly aris- 
tocratic but which 
has since continued 
to function with 
growing popular 
satisfaction. And 
this in “ constitu- 
tional” Japan. 
Such a situation 
needs explanation. 

Public opinion 
in one country, 
particularly 
a country as po- 
litically isolated as 
the United States, 
is prone to regard 
another nation as 
a unified group. 

We say “The 
French,” “ Rus- 
sia.” “Italy,” 
“The Latin- 
Americans,” _ tak- 
ing for granted an 
unanimity — which 
no more exists 














and class oppositions. Japan is far 
from being a unit. During the past 
ten years an intense struggle has been 
going on between militaristic bureau- 
eracy and democracy. 

Herein lies a curious distinction, di- 
rectly applicable to the present regime 
in Japan. In distinguishing between: 
“ militaristic’ and “ constitutional- 
democratic ” the Japanese do not put 
sailors in the same political category 
with soldiers. The distinction is em- 
phatic, generally understood, and 
popularly accepted. It is the strength 
of the Naval Staff which, unlike the 
Military Staff, has never taken an ac- 
tive interest in politics. A naval of- 
ficer in Japan is not a militarist, po- 
litically speaking, and Premier Kato’s 
ministry, therefore, cannot be called 
militaristic. Neither can it possibly 
be called democratic or “ constitu- 
tional.” It is a ministry of its own 


kind. 
Kato Comes to Power 


N the death of Hara a year ago 

Viscount Takahashi was ap- 
pointed Prime Minister temporarily 
while, in a condition of political tur- 
moil, all Japan looked around for 
a real The Seiyukai, or 
Conservative party, whose strength 


leader. 


lies in the agricultural and com- 
mercial classes, its leader lost, 


was in no position to form a new min- 
istry. The Kenseikai or Constitution- 
alists—headed, oddly enough, by Vis- 
count Kato, the same name but no re- 
lation to the Admiral—did not com- 
mand sufficient confidence or influence 
And in this 
dead-lock the alert bureaucrats thought 
As the 
only solution to this triangle deadlock 
the Imperial choice fell on Admiral 
Tomosabura Kato, the champion of 
Japan and of peace at Washington, 
who formed his Cabinet on June 12th. 
Hara discovered him. Washington 


to hold popular support. 


they saw their opportunity. 
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proved him. Japan has accepted him. 

In his Cabinet, not a single member 
of the Lower House is included. All 
of its members belong to the House of 
Peers, six of them in one group and 
four in another. But before Kato se- 
lected his colleagues he had secured for 
everyone of them the unconditional 
support of the Seiyukai, which still 
swings a majority in the House, and 
thus, with the Peers accounted for— 
the stumbling block of several previous 
popular Cabinets—he insured the nec- 
essary unity of function. He anchored 
the Lower, and won the Upper House. 


How He Keeps His Word 


[‘ a stronger position, therefore, than 
any of his predecessors during the 
past ten years Kato is going forward to 
carry out his policies: a general budget 
reduction, a military armament limita- 
tion, and the enforcement of the Wash- 
ington treaties. With regard to the 
last, while no single nation in Europe 
has yet, at the time of this writing, 
ratified the treaties to which their rep- 
resentatives set their names and seals a 
year ago, Kato’s good faith shines by 
contrast. His Privy Council has rati- 
fied the Four Power Treaty for signa- 
ture by the Mikado; Japanese soldiers 
are out of Shantung, and moving out 
of Siberia; troops have been sent home 
from Hankow, China; the historic na- 
val base at Port Arthur is no more, and 
the larger one at Maizuru has also been 
abandoned. The scrapping of naval 
vessels condemned by the treaty has 
gone forward as fast as our own and, 
although by the terms of the treaty 
Japan was left a certain latitude with 
auxiliary cruisers, no more have been 
authorized and the building of those 
already laid down in the yards has 
been stopped. 

It is a fortunate thing for the peace 
of the Pacific and for the peace of mind 
of a neurasthenic world that Japan’s 
policies are in such capable hands. 
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Their Savoir-Faire and Amazing Variety of Languages, No Matter 
From What Country They Come, Are Due to Living and Playing 
Together at the Secretariat While Their Fathers Carry on the 

‘Work of the League of Nations and Their Mothers 
Discuss Their. Welfare } 


By Rutru C. SweerTser 


66 OU speak English and 
French. That will help us, 


I speak German, and mother 
says that perhaps the Dutch children 
can understand that.” Eleven year 
old Elaine felt the weight of her re- 
sponsibility keenly. For was she not 
hostess of the first children’s party to 
be held in the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations since it had come to Gen- 
eva? 

Elaine’s father was French, her 
mother American, and Elaine herself 
was born in Germany. She and her 
small French playmate, Pierre, 
awaited the arrival of the guests on 
the balcony of an apartment in the 
Secretariat, overlooking the harbor of 





Geneva, Opposite them was the Quai 
de Mont Blanc with its gay esplanade, 
and behind that the long row of hotels, 
each one flying at least a half dozen 
flags in honor of the Foreign delega- 
tions who were their guests. They had 
come from all corners of the globe, and 
to entertain their children was no easy 
task. Together, Elaine and Pierre had 
command of French, English and Ger- 
man. That was not enough. To be 
adequate to their responsibilities they 
should have spoken Norwegian, Dutch, 
and Italian. 

The guests were no less worried. A 
small American boy came trudging up 
the long stone stairs of the Secretariat, 
clinging tight to his mother’s hand. 
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Ruth C. Sweetser is the wife of Arthur Sweetser, the only American member 
of the Secretariat of the League of Nations. The mother of two children, she draws 
the material of this article from her own experiences in this cosmopolitan group of 
families from all over the world living closely and happily together in Geneva. 
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A party is somewhat of a nervous managed to follow the rules of the 
strain to a child in any case, but when game which formed the afternoon’s 
one has no knowledge of French and _ entertainment. 

goes to a party given by French chil- One boy stood shyly apart from the 
dren, the moment before the plunge is_ others. It was Erick, a lad with a 
abad one. The mother tried to assure lovely, serious, sensitive face. He spoke 
her small son with “* But, Teddy dear, and understood a few sentences in 


these children 
speak English 
too.” His an- 
swer came, 
“Yes, mother 
—but are you 
sure they know 
enough to last 
all the after- 
noon? ”’ 

Next came a 
tiny Swiss girl 
of two and a 
half years. 
Elaine and 
Pierre welcomed 
her joyfully. 
At least there 
would be no dif- 
ficulty in talk- 
ing with her. 
It was rather 
hard r greeting 
the three Dutch 
children who 
came a little 
later. But in 
the short time 
they had been in 
Geneva the y 
had picked up 
some French, 
and between 
that and _ the 
German of their 
little hosts, they 


French, a few 
in English, but 
any message at 
all long or com- 
plicated had to 
be translated 
into Norwegian 
by his mother. 
Nevertheless, 
it was surpris- 
ing how well the 
games went, and 
when everyone 
was seated 
around the din- 
ing table, and 
snappers h a d 
been pulled, 
paper caps put 
on, and ice 
cream was in 
sight, all for- 
mality or re- 
straint gra d- 
ually disap- 
peared and they 
became just an 
ordinary group 
of merry chil- 
dren. The party 
was a great 
success. 
After this 
What does it matter if Margaret is English and children’s par- 
Pierre, French? Differences of language and cus- 


toms are quite forgotten in the fun of this new ties became very 
game together. popular on the 
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Secretariat. 
The delegates 
to the League 
of Nations who 
had been crowd- 
ing the hotels of 
Geneva re- 
mained for only 
one month of 
the Assembly. 
But the body of 
experts chosen 
to represent the 
League perma- 
nently and _ to 
carry on_ the 
daily details of 
its work had to 


So, when they 
left their native 
lands, they brought their families 
with them. The famous old_ hotel 
National became their headquarters. 

It was certainly a colony with an 
international flavor! Many of the 
families brought their own furniture, 
so that one door in the Secretariat 
would open upon a perfect English 
interior, a second would show an apart- 
ment apparently transferred bodily 
from Sweden, while the next would 
have a Dutch setting and the next a 
French. 

Prolonged and excited were the dis- 
cussions of the mothers, while their 
children adjusted the differences of 
race and tongue in their mutual adora- 
tion of ice-cream. Infant care and 
feeding was one of the most frequently 
argued questions. Each mother stood 
staunchly by the theories prevailing in 
her own native land. One American 
mother had come across thoroughly 
convinced of the superiority of Ameri- 
can methods over all others, simply, it 
must be confessed, because she knew no 
other methods. The first thing to 
shake her conviction was the sight of 





b i Serious-minded little children of the Orient gaze, 
e there the fascinated, as the more vivacious children of the 
year. around. West romp together—and then they lose their shy- and the other 

ness and join in the — as heartily as the strong at birth, 


the wonderfully 
healthy chil 
dren playing in 
Kensington 
Park, London. 
Comparing 
them with the 
children in the 
parks of the 
United States, 
she could not 
but confess 
their superior 
health. Then 
when at Geneva 
a London nurse 
brought two 
Secretariat ba- 
bies, one frail 


above the aver- 
age in six months, her point of view 
changed completely, and she _ even 
went so far as to advocate the impor- 
tation of an English nurse for the 
next infant arrival. 

The birth of a child was an exciting 
event in the Secretariat. The first 
Laby was Japanese, and its mother was 
a young girl, totally inexperienced in 
the bringing up of babies and too far 
away from her family and friends to 
get advice as to the correct Japanese 
method. She was an object of much 
sympathetic concern in the colony. 
Into her ears were poured English 
theories, Italian theories, Swiss theo- 
ries. But somehow or other the baby 
thrived in spite of all the conflicting 
advice. One can not but pity a young 
and inexperienced mother in such a sit- 
uation, but after all, isn’t it possible 
that something pretty much worth 
while may come out of so compact and 
intimate a cosmopolitan group? 

Probably the most excitement and 
advice was called forth by the arrival 
of the Japanese baby, but the warmest 
possible welcome awaited the next 
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baby, whose father was American and 
mother Irish. And though another 
baby, a French boy, chose to arrive 
the opening morning of the Assembly, 
his advent was not lost sight of in the 
general excitement ! 

Each mother was eager to contrib- 
ute her own national theory in the 
animated discussion of child welfare 
that was likely to be started every time 
the mothers of the Secretariat got to- 
gether. A Swiss mother told of a 
famous mountain sanitarium for the 
cure of tuberculosis of the bone. A 
heroic treatment of cold air and sun- 
shine is prescribed. The patients go 
out into the bright sunlit snow with no 
more clothing than sandals and a loin- 
cloth. ‘ How interesting!” the other 
mothers would chorus, but it must be 
admitted that they tried out no such 
extreme measures in Geneva. It was 
amusing to see their different ideas of 
clothing the children—on the same day 
achild displaying the chubbiest of arms 
and legs and a minimum of clothing 
would be playing next to another en- 
veloped in quantities of wool and 
leather and fur! 

Every stage 
of babyhood is 
argued over. 
Only next to 
health in impor- 
tance is the 
question of dis- 


cipline. Here 
there is every 
degree of dif- 
ference. The 
Continental 
home is much 


more like the 
American 
in that there is 
no marked sep- 
aration between 
the daily exis- 
tence of child 
and parent. 





The mother of these Japanese children, although 

she listens interestedly to a Swiss mother who tells 

of sending babies out in the snow with only sandals 

and loin-cloth, believes in dressing her sturdy 
youngsters warmly 


Children and adults are thrown con- 
stantly together so that divergent 
plans must be adjusted, and rules 
have to be of a more or less pliable 
nature. In the English home it is 
different. There the nursery and 
home classroom are developed to a 
degree of efficiency and attractivenes$ 
more rare in other countries. 

Right here line up two opposing 
theories for the proper development of 
the child. According to one system, 
the child conforms to a definite regime 
and must work out his salvation within 
these bounds. Days are very similar, 
rules are inelastic, and the child’s indi- 
viduality grows within a frame. The 
system has the great virtue that the 
child’s nervous strength is not con- 
stantly drained by his effort to change 
decisions, to alter plans, and to win 
out over his elders. 

The other method gives greater 
freedom to the child. He grows up 
sharing the daily life and contacts of 
the family, his activities becoming 
closely interwoven with those of his 
parents. An Italian mother quoted 
her husband, 
“You must 
spend your days 
living with your 
child. You must 
constantly be 
the companion 
of his soul. 
That is the tie 
between parents 
and child. That 
is all that is 
worth while.” 
That sort of 
feeling largely 
accounts for the 
closely knit 
family life of 
the average con- 
tinental coun- 
try. Where a 
mother and 
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child share the same pursuits from 
morning till night with an intense feel- 
ing of their unity, it makes for greater 
dependence on each other. It may 
well be argued that it makes for a 
narrower outlook as well. 

Since discussion of the two systems 
brought out both their good and bad 
points, it is probable that this informal 
international council of mothers never 
came to any specific decision. They 
simply dropped into one or the other 
method of training according to the 
tendencies of their national tempera- 
ment and historical background. But 
some, convinced of the advantages of 
both methods, strove for a middle 
course, 


Long Distance Education? 


EADING directly out of this 

subject of discipline comes the 
question of education. Should boys 
and girls be sent away to boarding 
school at an early age? The hum 
around the teatable always grew 
louder at the launching of this ques- 
tion. When it is put up to a mother 
that she is not doing the right thing 
by her children unless she sends them 
away from her when they are little, 
the argument touches her tenderest 
spot, and is apt to become prolonged 
and excited. 

The English mother declared that 
boys should go away from home to 
school at seven or eight, and girls at 
eleven or twelve. As a matter of fact, 
she had little choice in the matter. 
There are no good preparatory schools 
in England other than boarding 
schools. If the children do not go 
away to school they must be educated 
at home with governesses and tutors. 
The European mother, like the Ameri- 
can mother, may choose between good 
day schools and excellent boarding 
schools. 

But of course the problem of edu- 
eating their children can not be solved 





by abstract discussions. So the 
mothers in this queer little interna- 
tional group are putting their theories 
into practice in educating their young- 
sters in Geneva. The city boasts of an 
excellent public school system and 
many private schools as well, with cur- 
ricula varying from the modern Mon- 
tessori to those with the sanction of 
many years’ usage. The famous Dal- 
crose School for Music and Dancing 
is at Geneva. One Italian mother is 
confining her children’s study to the 
Dalcrose work and French. As the 
former is the keenest kind of mental 
training, the results may be far more 
satisfactory than those obtained in 
many a regulation school. At least the 
experiment is interesting. 

The children get much informal 
education from their every-day contact 
with each other. For as much as par- 
ents may ponder and talk, a large part 
of child-life goes beyond the touch of 
the most sympathetic parent. In this 
group of Secretariat children the lit- 
tle personalities vary widely. One self- 
contained boy, even at eight, is a se- 
rious, sound little philosopher. An- 
other child of Latin blood is full to 
the brim with music and sentiment. 
Another shows the gay spirit and light 
touch of his French race. Another 
has the English sportsman’s instinct, 
to his fingertips. A child growing up 
in this environment will surely develop 
a mind open toward his fellow beings 
and a tolerance of different tempera- 
ments. 


Cosmopolitan Playthings 


VEN the games the children play 

have originated now in one coun- 
try, now in another; and the toys 
they touch, visiting from house to 
house, have been fashioned in distant 
lands. At one birthday party there 
was a yacht race carried out in true 
English yachting form! Four tiny 
yachts were arranged on_ strings 
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across the dining-room table. The 
contrivance was such that the skill of 
the child manipulating the strings 
governed the speed of the boat. The 
game was presided over by no other 
than a Commander of the Royal Eng- 


lish Navy. What was he doing in 
Geneva? Has the League of Nations 


a fleet on the waters of Lac Lehman? 
No, but there are military and naval 
officers of many lands ready to do 
duty at the parties of these fortu- 
nate children. For various govern- 
ments attach certain officers tempor- 
arily to the League to serve on 
advisory boards. 


Good-bye in Many Tongues 


HE summer climate of Geneva is 

not always pleasant. The season 
of 1921 proved very hot and many 
families left for the mountains or for 
northern native lands. But before 
separating, a final party was: given at 
the home of the head officer of the 
Secretariat. On the lawn in front 
of the Secretariat General’s Swiss 
house were gathered the children 
of the Secretariat and many little 
Swiss friends. English and French 
were being spoken with perfect 
ease, and a spirit of greater friend- 
liness than at the first party pre- 
vailed. At tea time, instead of 
breaking up into two groups as 
usual, the party broke into three. 
In the dining room tots under two 
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were seated around the table. The 
laughter of chubby little people with 
their small hands clasping cups of milk 
was broken by the accent of a Swiss, 
English or American Nurse. 

On the terrace the older children and 
the parents separated into two cir- 
cles. Both seemed sorry to say good- 
bye, even for the summer vacation. A 
most surprising spirit of unity had 
grown up in the short winter. Such 
an international body as the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations had 
often been scoffed at as an impossibil- 
ity. Yet for more than a year, first 
in London, then in Geneva, this group 
of all nationalities had worked together 
in common offices with excellent team 
work. And, since coming to Geneva, 
the families of these men and women 
had found a most congenial social life 
together. Surprising as it may seem, 
the bonds of a common: humanity 
seemed to hold with-a force similar to 
those of nationality. 

It is a very tiny colony, this of the 
League of Nations,—a few hundred 

men and women working in a com- 
mon cause, a handful of families 
grouped together. Yet, if such 
perfect understanding and mutual 
respect between families from dif- 
ferent countries can be worked out 
in even so small an international 
body, can it not be hoped that the 
Nations whom they represent may 


some day cooperate as well? 


cy 


Be 


Rern Clements Farrett 


The last party was the merriest and best of them all 











Shall the War Debts be Paid? 





The French View of the Question of Obligations Between the Allies and 
America is Discussed by the Economist of the Former French 
High Commission io the United States 


By J. A. M. 


HE text of M. Poincaré’s reply to 
the Balfour note of August Ist 
on the Interallied Debts and 
their payment is a sufficiently plain 
statement of the French case, in so far 
as the moral and political aspects of 
these debts are concerned, to require no 
further development here. M. Poin- 
caré, however, touched lightly, if at all, 
on the purely economic problem which 
their payment presents. Neither he 
nor Mr. Balfour appears to have been 
willing to examine this problem in 
terms of reality. They carefully avoid 
stating—diplomatically, no doubt— 
the plain fact that France is at present, 
and probably will be for some time to 
come, unable to make interest and sink- 
ing fund payments on the sums she 
owes the American and British Treas- 
uries. The service of the much smaller 
loans contracted privately in England 
and the United States, together with 
the $400,000,000 debt due to the 
American War Department, is not and 
has never been in question. It has 
been, and is being, can and will be 
maintained. But on the bulk of the 
French Foreign Debt a similar policy 
is simply not possible. Consider only 
the debt to the American Treasury. 

In the period, April, 1917-Octo- 
ber, 1919, the American Government 
advanced the French Government $2,- 
950,762,938.00, this sum to bear in- 
terest at a rate not over 5% per annum. 
Interest payments were deferred, un- 
compounded, for a period of three 
years, starting October, 1919. These 
advances were made to enable France 
to purchase raw materials, munitions 
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and foodstuffs in the United States, 
They were an important contribution 
to an Allied victory. But from the 
purely economic point of view, they not 
only were and are entirely unproduc- 
tive, but they are further tantamount 
to the destruction of the equivalent 
value in capital wealth. 

International indebtedness can be 
liquidated in practically only three 
ways: Through the accumulation and 
transfer to the creditor by the debtor 
of (a) gold; (b) goods; (c) services 
in quantities equal to the gold value of 
the debt owed. To determine France’s 
ability to discharge her American debt, 
it is therefore necessary to examine her 
capacity, first, to accumulate, and, 
secondly, to transfer to the American 
Treasury some $4,950,000,000, a sum 
equal to the capital borrowed plus in- 
terest at 5% per annum, allowing for 
progressive reduction of the debt 
through sinking fund payments at the 
rate of 4% per annum, a rate already 
fixed, since the debt must be extin- 
guished in twenty-five years. 

The most superficial examination of 
the financial position of the French 
Treasury makes plain the impossibility 
of France being able to pay any such 
sum in gold bullion or coin. The actual 
physical gold is not available in France. 
To buy it, or gold exchange, abroad 
with paper francs would lead directly 
to a depreciation of the franc at least 
as severe as that which the mark has ex- 
perienced. Nor are the gold balances 
which France can at present accumu- 
late through normal channels sufficient 
for the purpose. The remnant of 
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French investments abroad on which 1n- 
terest is still paid does not bring in 
much over 600,000,000 francs a year, 
and this sum, together with the impor- 
tant item of tourist expenditures and 
certain small sundries, is just about 
sufficient to finance France’s adverse 
trade balance and the interest and sink- 
ing fund payments on that section of 
her foreign debt now being served. 


Hlow France Must Pay 


RANCE’S ability to liquidate her 
KF debt in goods depends upon 
first, her capacity to produce the 
goods; secondly, upon her capacity 
to transfer them to America; thirdly, 
upon America’s willingness to re- 
ceive them. The raw _ materials 
which France produces and exports 
in quantity are limited to iron, steel, 
potash and certain raw chemicals, 
With the exception of potash, the 
United States is abundantly supplied 
with these; they need, therefore, not be 
considered here except in so far as 
they may become factors in turning 
France’s present adverse trade balance 
into a favorable one. Even in this re- 
spect, their importance is secondary to 
that of the production of manufac- 
French industrial out- 
put, except that portion particularly 
designed for certain sections of the 
home market, has been developed along 
rather particular lines. The tendency 
has been to concentrate the industrial 
energy of the country on the produc- 
tion of articles of quality, requiring 
excellent taste and design in con- 
ception and highly skilled labor in 
execution, 

A rapid increase in the output of ex- 
portable manufactured goods does not, 
therefore, seem a practical possibility. 
Further, it must not be forgotten that 
in the next ten years—that is. to say, 
during the period when the heaviest 
debt payments would fall due— 
France’s manufacturing capacity will 


tured goods. 
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be hampered not only by the destruc- 
tion of industrial plants she suffered 
during the war, but also by the neces- 
sity of repairing this destruction. She 
will, for obvious reasons, make the ‘ut- 
most use of her own resources in ac- 
complishing this task. She will, never- 
theless, be obliged for a few years to 
continue to import certain raw mater- 
ials and machinery in considerable ex- 
cess of her imports of these products 
in pre-war years. This necessity adds 
further to the difficulty of her accumu- 
lating a favorable trade balance. 

Other difficulties present them- 
selves. Prohibition in one form or 
another is being tried in various 
countries throughout the world. Al- 
though France has imported and im- 
ports cheap wines, she had built up a 
profitable export trade in the high 
grade and vintage wines, liqueurs and 
brandies, in several markets now 
closed. 

Again, the very fact that her 
industrial production is chiefly on a 
quality basis limits its foreign market- 
ability. Nevertheless, it is not impos- 
sible that with good crops and a return 
to more normal trade conditions in the 
next few years, France’s imports and 
exports might be brought into a state 
of equilibrium. If this can be done, 
then the invisible credit items already 
mentioned—interest on foreign invest- 
ments, tourist expenditures, etc.— 
would become available (90% prob- 
ably, in the form of goods) for the 
liquidation of a portion of the debt. It 
is impossible to make more than a 
rough guess at the gold value of these 
items, but $¥75,000,000 would be a 
gencrous estimate. Suppose this figure 
to represent the value of these goods, 
how is it to be transferred to the United 
States Treasury Department? 

In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that this sum is not the prop- 
erty of the French Government, but of 
individual Frenchmen. They will only 
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relinquish their hold on it if paid its 
equivalent value in francs. At current 
exchange rates, the purchase of this 
sum by the Government would require 
2,231,250.000 francs. 

The service of the French national 
debt now 13,200,000,000 
francs a year, a figure which exceeds 
all other ordinary (recurring) expendi- 
tures, and is equal to 60% of the tax 
revenue. To complete reconstruction 
and to pay pensions will add a further 
84,000,000,000 frances to France’s in- 
ternal debt in the next ten years, thus 
increasing the annual sum required for 
debt service to about 17,000,000,000 
francs. This maximum Will be reached 
in 1930. By that year, French Treas- 
ury officials anticipate an annual tax 
revenue of over 28,000,000,000 francs 
—but even should this estimate prove 
correct it will only be by eliminating 
all expenditures not absolutely essential 
that the French budget will even then 
be brought into equilibrium. Nor can 
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the war debts as London Punch sees it 


the debt charges be reduced in the 
meanwhile. Only the 5% Premium 
loan of 1920 can be legally funded be- 
fore 1930 and this operation is not 
feasible. Nevertheless, some indication 
of the policy of debt reduction which 
will then be pursued is given by the 
Government’s recent action in lowering 
the interest rates on the Bons de la De- 
fense Nationale. The French Treas- 
ury well understands the delicacy of 
the problem which the use of so great 
a portion of current revenue for the, 
payment of past services implies. It 
believes that the extraordinarily wide 
distribution of the national debt can be 
made the basis for an equally wide dis- 
tribution of taxation, and that thus an 
acute situation can be nicely avoided, 
But should it find itself obliged to raise 
an additional two or three billion francs 
a year for the service of its American 
debt, either through taxation or addi- 
tional home borrowing, its position 
might become untenable. Since 1919 
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the Government has been able to avoid 
currency inflation as a means of pro- 
curing revenue—indeed, a policy of 
moderate deflation has been carried out. 
It is the Government’s desire that this 
policy be continued, but insistence on 
debt payments now would most prob- 
ably lead to further inflation. 

Let us suppose for argument’s sake 
that she could obtain this $175,000,- 
000 worth of goods from her nationals 
and then offered to turn them over to 
the United States. 

Are we prepared to receive this 
additional volume of manufactured 
products? If one may judge from 
recent tariff debates in the United 
States Congress, the answer would ap- 
pear to be a decided No. Of course, 
they might be sold by France to other 
countries and the proceeds turned over 
to the American Treasury. But which 
countries are to receive these goods? 
By which countries can they be pur- 
chased for cash? Will they not com- 
pete with the goods which Germany will 
have to sell to make reparations pay- 
ments, with the goods Britain will have 
to sell so as to be able to pay her debt 
to America? Will they not compete 
with those products of American Indus- 
try which seek foreign markets? 

Services, the third means by which 
France could discharge her debt, need 
but slight consideration. France does 
not possess a great merchant marine 
nor does she do an important insurance 
business overseas. In fact, on such 
items, the balance is against her. In 
so far as she is concerned, this third 
means is then not available. 

In spite of all that can be said to 
the contrary, it is impossible to con- 
sider as entirely separate entities 
France’s foreign debts and foreign 
credits. Relieved of the necessity of 
financing reconstruction, herself, 
France might be able to gradually pay 
off her foreign obligations. Without 
such relief there is certainly no im- 
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mediate prospect of her being able to 
do so. It is here that the relation of 
Reparations to the Interallied Debts 
becomes clear. 

It has been frequently stated in this 
country by authorities of all kinds that 
the total figure of reparations which 
Germany must pay is grossly exag- 
gerated. It is impossible to deny the 
truth of this statement. It is, however, 
equally true that in so far as France is 
concerned any reduction of reparations 
will not be consented to without some 
assurance that this reduction will not 
be almost wholly at her expense. 

France has been severely criti- 
cized for insisting that Germany 
pay that which she obviously cannot 
pay, but at the same time she herself 
has been requested to pay that which 
she obviously cannot pay. It is true, 
of course, that the manner of making 
this request has been kinder in tone 
than the manner of her demands upon 
Germany, but the matter is essentially 
the same. Invidious comparisons of the 
relative position in which the war left 
the Allied and Associated powers are 
neither useful nor productive of good 
feeling. It should nevertheless not be 
forgotten that Belgium and France— 
and in a far greater degree, France— 
were faced and are faced with a very 
material problem in the form of a dev- 
astated countryside. It should not be 
difficult to understand that for both of 
these countries the only real problem 
of any importance is the repairing of 
this devastation. Not until the recon- 
struction has become a fact will the 
French Government be really able to 
seriously consider the liquidation of its 
American debt. And even then there is 
unquestionably reason to doubt its eco- 
nomic ability to accomplish such liqui- 
dation, except over a very long period 
of years. France has no American 
West with which to make good the 
enormous losses of the war. The 
process, therefore, cannot but be slow. 





Shall the War Debts be Paid? 





The British View Is Presented by an Economic Expert Who Was 
Attached to the British Treasury During the War and Was One of 
the Delegates at the Peace Conference of Paris in 1919 


By Oswautp ToynsBert FAatk 


HEN the Armistice came very 
few people had given any 
thought to the question of in- 

ter-Allied indebtedness. The majority 
in England only vaguely aware of the 
existence of the debts, and entirely ig- 
norant of the agreements as to the 
sharing of war costs which gave rise 
to them, undoubtedly assumed that the 
debts could, should and would be paid. 
A small minority even at that early 
date thought otherwise, and realized 
the vital connection between the prob- 
lems of inter-Allied debt and Repara- 
tions; but their view was rejected in 
so far as it advocated moderation to- 
wards Germany, and simply disre- 
garded in so far as it advocated modi- 
fication of inter-Allied debt. 

Since the Armistice British opinion 
has moved steadily in the direction of 
reducing the Reparation debt, and it 
is unquestionable that a majority is 
now strongly in favor of moderation 
towards Germany. But it is only dur- 
ing recent months that discussion of 
inter-Allied debt has passed beyond the 
narrow circle of financial experts and 
politicians. Public opinion is still un- 
formed or undecided, and, conse- 
quently, it is expert opinions only to 
which attention should be paid. 
Eventually expert opinions will dom- 
inate the public will, provided they 
lead, as in this case they will lead, to 
conclusions which are in general har- 
mony with the temper and traditions 
of the British people. 

Expert opinion in England is much 
more unanimous than it appears to be. 
It is true that there are some who say 
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that the British debt to America must 
be paid, while others like Mr. Keynes 
advocate a modification of all inter- 
Allied debts including the British and 
other debts to America. But these 
two statements relate to two different 
questions and are not difficult to recon- 
cile. All inter-Allied debts are con- 
tractual obligations, and Mr. Keynes 
would undoubtedly admit that a fail- 
ure to pay them, in the absence of any 
fresh contract involving modification, 
would amount to default. No British 
expert advocates default and all attach 
the highest importance to the sanc- 
tity of contracts, whatever opinions 
they may hold as to the wisdom or 
fairness of the obligations into which 
the Allied Governments entered under 
the stress of war. 

Advocates of a total or partial 
cancellation of inter-Allied debts de- 
sire by this means to alleviate the 
economic and political distress of the 
world. They wish to see a new settle- 
ment, a fresh series of contracts, de- 
signed to benefit the world as a whole, 
and not any one country or group of 
countries in particular. They believe 
that a new settlement would be for the 
benefit of creditors and debtors alike, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that 
une of their chief motives is a wish to 
maintain respect for the sanctity of 
contracts. For they would substitute 
a new series of obligations, of which 
it could never be said that default was 
inevitable, and the promise of perform- 
ance a deliberate lie. 

But although expert British opinion 
is unanimous in respecting the sanctity 
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of contracts and in desiring a new 
settlement, there is as yet no unanimity 
with regard to the form which this 
new settlement should take. On this 
point there is no conflict but rather 
an absence of opinion altogether. Re- 
vision has been hitherto so far removed 
from practical politics, that discus- 
sion of detailed plans has seemed to 
most people to be premature. Agree- 
ment will not easily be reached, and it 
is certain that bankers and other finan- 
cial experts in England who might 
think it advisable to write down the 
French, Italian and other Allied debts 
to England, will not so easily be con- 
vinced that it is wise to aim at any 
modification of the British debt to 
America, 

It would be a mistake to think that 
British opinion is opposed to any can- 
cellation other than cancellation all 
round. Whatever the press may say, 
the fact is that experts still have an 
open mind on the subject. A partial 
resettlement might do little good, while 
it would certainly involve Great Brit- 
ain in the surrender of a strong bar- 
gaining position. Just as political 
factors entered into the bargain when 
the existing obligations were incurred, 
so in any revision of the contracts po- 
litical concessions may rightly be re- 
quired as a consideration for the modi- 
fication of financial contracts. The 
problem is not purely financial and 
economic, and. the banker or economist 
who treats it as such rightly carries 
very little weight. The object to be 
aimed at is a combined financial and 
political resettlement, and those who 
grumble at the complication and delay 
which this involves overlook the fact 
that one resettlement without the other 
would do very little towards restoring 
world stability. 

There are people in this, as in other 
countries, who base their case for the 
cancellation of inter-Allied debt on a 
claim that these debts are distinguished 


by their origin from ordinary commer- 
cial obligations. It is true that the 
debts originated as a matter of ad- 
ministrative convenience and economy 
and that it was never seriously possible 
to balance quantitatively French lives 
against British and American money. 
The fact that this administrative prin- 
ciple was the main cause of the book 
debts is aptly illustrated by an ex- 
ample given by Mr. Trouton in an 
article contributed to the Economic 
Journal in March 1921. Guns sent 
to the Italians for their own use on 
the Isonzo were charged against them 
by the British Treasury: but, when 
English batteries went to the Piave, 
not merely were their shells and equip- 
ment paid for out of British funds, but 
supplies and transport furnished to 
them by the Italians were debited 
against Great Britain. Nevertheless, 
as I have said already, this criticism is 
irrelevant to those who regard a debt 
as a debt, whatever its origin. More- 
over it is not a hopeful line of attack 
for the revisionist because the criticism 
is merely destructive and cannot sup- 
ply an acceptable basis for a new set- 
tlement. In the case of inter-Allied 
debts as in the case of Reparations it 
is no longer useful to investigate the 
amount which is owed: we should con- 
fine ourselves to enquiring what is the 
smaller amount which can be paid. 
While British expert opinion has 
not yet formed a view as to the best 
possible resettlement of the debts, I 
think there is little doubt that it leans 
towards complete cancellatiun rather 
than towards exaction of the maximum 
payments thought possible. As things 
are now the international debt charges 
are not being paid, yet generally 
speaking the debtor countries are los- 
ing rather than gaining ground as 
against their creditors. The arrival 
of that economic stability for which we 
are all yearning will be delayed by in- 
creasing the burdens of the debtors. 








The Uses of Discord 





Wherein the Emperor Tsai-Fu Expounds the Theory that Unsuccess- 
ful Conferences Have a Better Effect in the Long Run 
Than Successful Ones 


By Simeon Strunsky 


FTER a summer of withering 
heat and blasted crops there 
came to the people of the 

Eighteen Provinces a summer in which 
the skies wept and the fields burst forth 
with fatness, and the nation rejoiced 
with more than Mongolian abandon. 
But the Emperor Tsai-Fu looked out 
upon the teeming harvests and the 
lappy moonfaces of his subjects with 
mixed feelings. In that preceding 
summer of famine crops the Dragon 
Son had managed to do his thirty-six 
holes during unbroken weeks, with the 
most gratifying effect on his handicap 
allowance. This year, with the skies 
in deluge and the ground like a morass, 
he was fortunate if he got in a game 
every third day. 

* No doubt it is for the best, oh 
Wun-Pen,” he remarked on a rainy 
afternoon to the Chief Scribe of the 
Peking Guardian. “The time which 
I might have spent upon the useless 
though fascinating game of the links 
with my good Mesrour I now devote 
to a deeper study of the problems of 
government and the course of interna- 
tional politics. I have not the heart 
to complain against the rain. It is 
good that my people should be fed and 
that I should keep in touch with the 
fluctuations of the Czechoslovakian 
crown in New York, London and Am- 
sterdam.” 

He sighed. 

“Yes, Wun-Pen, if this weather 
keeps up I shall go down in history as 
a learned and conscientious monarch 
but a rotten golfer. What is the 
deliberations 
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of the Reparation Commission?” 

* Delicate One,” replied the Chief 
Scribe, “ the situation was summed up 
in my leading article of yesterday 
which no doubt your Majesty—” 

“You forget, Wun-Pen, that yes- 
terday it did not rain for the first time 
in almost a week,” remarked the Son 
of Heaven deftly. 

“True, Majesty,” replied the Chief 
Scribe. ‘ But what I said in my lead- 
ing article yesterday concerning the 
fundamentals of the reparations prob- 
lem is still true, in its general lines, to- 
day. The task confronting the Repa- 
rations Commission is a simple one. 
Shall Germany be granted a mora- 
torium or shall she be let off without 
paying? Your Unapproachable Mind 
will notice immediately that the situa- 
tion bristles with difficulties. The out- 
look is not encouraging.” 

The Emperor signalled to the faith- 
ful Mesrour, who walked to the window, 
drew aside the damask curtain, cast a 
glance at sky and pavement, turned 
back and shook his head mournfully. 
Once more the occupant of the Dragon 
Couch sighed. . 

“Encouraging?” he said. “ No. 
But, do you know, Wun-Pen, I find 
this whole business of the West Euro- 
peans in their quarrels with the De- 
centralized Europeans, or, let us say, 
France in its discussion of single-entry 
bookkeeping with Germany, a how 
shall I put it?—stimulating spectacle. 
I mean it is a situation which you and 
I, Wun-Pen, should find so easy to un- 
derstand, ‘because it is so Chinese.” 


The Chief Scribe wondered whether 
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it would be safer to disagree or to ac- 
quiesce in an obvious absurdity. He 
decided for the middle course. 

“J hang upon Your Luminence’s 
words,” he said. 

“Chinese,” replied the Son of 
Heaven, “ is the term which the Euro- 
peans themselves under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would employ to describe 
a situation in which a beaten nation is, 
by most of the familiar tokens, better 
off than the nations which have beaten 
t. Its fields are fertile and untouched ; 
its factories are humming; it has elim- 
inated unemployment, which is a thing 
unheard of in the industrial civilization 
of the West, oh Wun-Pen, and one 
calculated to make the defenders of 
that civilization fear the worst. For 
the civilization of the 
West is a civilization of 
progress, and progress ipa 
necessarily means dislo- 
cation, and dislocation 
means unemployment. 
Now when everybody is 
employed it is a sign 
that society is standing 
still, as is the case with 
us in Chiisa, where we 
have chosen comfort 








and employment for 
everybody as against 
progress. But I am 
somewhat away from 
my point.” 

*“*Not very far,” 
murmured the Chief 
Scribe diplomatically. 

**Our ancestors,” 
meditated the Son of 
Heaven, “would have 
been greatly pleased 
with the habit of the 
West European nations 
of calling conferences 
among themselves for 
the purpose of register- 





. ; ‘ The Mandarin Lloyd George was 
ing their disagreement. astonished at the Mandarin Poin- 


As a result the Allied 


care’s sentiments 
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Peoples who in the recent war suc- 
ceeded in defeating the Centralized 
Peoples have been holding together in 
a way that would have been quite im- 
possible if they had once come to an 
understanding and gone their several 
ways. ‘Today, as I look at the nations 
of that sorely tried Continent I find 
that though their troubles are still 
many they are finding their way back 
te health. And I can see no other rea- 
son for this happy issue than in the 
long succession of conferences that 
have been held among the West Euro- 
peans since the war and at which they 
have failed to agree.” 

‘Deliberate One,” said the Chief 
Scribe, “ far be it from me to question 
the 100 per cent. validity of any no- 
tion that may happen 
to come into the Divine 
head; but surely Your 
Luminence would not 
argue for discord as 
against concord among 
the nations? ” 

The Emperor came 
as near to winking at 
the Chief Scribe as has 
ever been recorded in 
the immemorial annals 
of the Peacock Throne. 
*“* Wun-Pen,” he said, 
in your capacity as 
scribe for the daily 
prints you are natur- 
ally compelled to go in 
for broad distinctions 
and luridy happy 
events and unprece- 
dented calamities and 
the like, so that one 
might say that as a rule 
you work on the scale of 
one inch to the mile. A 
subtle argument, such 
as I have been develop- 
ing and which I propose 
to finish this morning 
since there is no sign of 
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the rain abating, finds you at a loss.” 

“IT was not recommending,” con- 
tinued the Emperor, “ the practice of 
discord among the nations. I was 
merely content to point out that a cer- 
tain amount of disagreement among 
friends seems to serve its purpose in 
Western Europe. If the nations all 
agreed they would then proceed to sit 
back and wait for this mere fact of 
concord to solve all their problems for 
them; so frequently have they been 
told that the salvation of civilization 
consists in unity. But when they hold a 
conference and there decide next month 
to hold another conference for the pur- 
pose of formulating a programme to 
be discussed in a subsequent confer- 
ence, the results are these: the nations 
see that they must try to do the best 
they can for themselves. 


Every Nation for Itself 
66 HUS the inhabitants of the 


British: Isles buckle down to 
build up their trade and their pound 


sterling and in a very fair meas- 
ure succeed. And the inhabitants 
of the Seine and the Rhone get 


busy, as Mesrour might put it, on 
rebuilding their devastated regions and 
make very handsome progress with it, 
though the financiers groan of ap- 
proaching calamity. And the repub- 
licanized Germans start in manufac- 
turing like mad, and cultivating their 
somewhat diminished soil with more 
skiH and fertilizer than ever, and main- 
taining peace between employers and 
workers, though the financiers say that 
the German valuta is on the edge of 
nervous prostration. And the inhabi- 
tants of the Po and the Tiber pro- 
ceed to get some of the accumulated 
poison out of the national system by 
going in for the Fascisti-Communisti 
method of outdoor exercise which is 
nard on cabinet ministers but seems 
not to have interfered with an indus- 
trial revival of impressive dimensions. 





As I visualize the situation, oh Wun- 
Pen, the people in every capital of 
western Europe glance over the news 
bulletins at breakfast and remark, ‘T 
see another conference has bust up; we 
must now go down and attend to busi- 
ness.” And that, I insist, is the way 
our own happy nation, as nations go, 
Wun-Pen, has managed to live through 
the millenniums.” 


Suppose the People Realized 


HE Chief Scribe stared straight 
before him and carefully con- 
sidered the question. 

“ Majesty,” he said, “ even in the 
radiant warmth of Your Presence I 
shudder at some of the implications in- 
herent in your August Remarks.” 

The Emperor smiled. 

* Out with them,” he said cheerily. 
* There is no one present but your Em- 
peror and your conscience, and neither 
of them was born yesterday. As for 
the good Mesrour, the poor fellow has 
been asleep for some time, standing.” 

And it was even so. For going to 
sleep in public when not interested the 
faithful Mesrour has no rival among 
his contemporaries with the possible 
exception of Arthur James Balfour. 

“Tt is simply this, Precise One,” 
said the Chief Scribe. “ At times your 
remarks strongly suggest Miss Emma 
Goldman. They scent of anarchy. 
For if nations can get on fairly well 
when they disagree, then individuals 
within the nation may be expected to 
get on fairly well when they disagree. 
In other words, why Government at 
all? Why parliaments, why con- 
gresses, Why chambers of deputies and 
reichstags and seims and ukases and 
hatti sheriffs and the like? Let your 
words get circulation among the wild 
and thoughtless youth of the bazaars 
and any moment Your High Visibility 
may find itself confronted with a popu- 
lar movement for abolishing Your 
Majesty’s expense account.” 
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The Descendant of the Ancestors 
smiled at him quizzically. 

“Again, oh Wun-Pen,” he said, 
“you sound like an_ editorial on 
Whither Are We Drifting, instead of 
a man who can read the truth between 
the lines of the dispatches. Just as 
you misunderstood me to favor discord 
as against concord as a steady inter- 
national diet, you now assume that I 
favor for nations at home the Flap- 
per Me thod of Personal Autonomy as 
against the decent modicum of self- 
control which goes by the name of Gov- 
But if you will read your 
West European and American ex- 
changes carefully, Wun-Pen, you will 
observe that in many places there is 
the feeling that of late there has been 
just a little too much government. 
And I agree, at the risk, as you inti- 
mate, of my salary and tips—” 

“Majesty,” protested Wun-Pen, 
“you will not hold it against a 
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ernment. 


scribe— 
Every Failure an Encouragement 


66 HERE is your sense of hu- 
mor, Wun-Pen,” laughed the 
Anointed One. “ It is quite all right. 
I understood you, and in turn I would 
have you understand that all I mean 
is this: A little roughage is now con- 
sidered essential for the ideal diet, and 
a little roughage is not bad for nations 
and individuals engaged in building 
themselves up to normal. 
“ And so, like a good newspaperman, 
I repeat my point for .the third or 
fourth time. I do not think the break- 
dewn of international conferences is a 
calamity if it lead, as among the West- 
ern Europeans it obviously leads, to 
« good deal of sober heart-searching 
among the various High Debating 
Parties. The truth was admirably put 
by the Foreign Minister of the United 
Lombards and Sicilians when he ar- 
rived the other day from the unsuccess- 
ful London conference at which the 


Mandarin Lloyd George was aston- 
ished to hear the Mandarin Poincaré 
utter sentiments which the Mandarin 
Lloyd George had known the Man- 
darin Poincaré to entertain all along. 
But that is not the point. When the 
Lombardo-Sicilian Foreign Minister 
was asked by the assembled journalists 
whether he did not regard the London 
conference as a failure he replied, in 
the words of our own great Confucius, 
*Not at all. And he proceeded to 
characterize the London Conference as 
a success because it had prepared the 
vay for the November conference. 
“And that, oh Wun-Pen, is_ ob- 
viously as Chinese an interpretation of 
international politics as either of us 
could desire. For if this London con- 
ference had succeeded, as the common 
people would have regarded it, it would 
really have failed, since it would have 
put an end to conferences. But now, 
as we on the inside understand, the 
London conference takes its place in 
the long list of successful failures, 
along with Spa, Brussels, San Remo, 
Hythe, Paris, Genoa, Hague—names 
that have marked stages in the recov- 
ery of Europe from its prostration.” 
The Emperor reflected on his words 
a moment and thoroughly approved. 


The Embarrassments of Success 


a ip is even so, Wun-Pen,” he said. 
“For the contrary demonstra- 
tion we need only look to the great 
people which lives between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific and between the Na- 
tional League and the American 
Ieague. The people of the United 
States were also seized with the desire 
to practice conferences and they went 
at it with that characteristic grit and 
comprehensiveness which so regularly 
stir the admiration and shudders of the 
outside world. The Trans-Atlantians 
called a conference for the reduction 
of armaments and the settlement of the 
Pacific and made it an enormous suc- 
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cess. They reduced armaments and 
left the skeptics gasping and they 
regulated the Pacific so that even now 
our more or less good friends the Jap- 
anese are clearing out of our Sacred 
Domains to our own enormous relief. 
“Very well,” continued the Son of 
Heaven. “ The Trans-Atlantians hav- 
ing, as our great Lao-Tse might put 
it, pulled off a tremendously successful 
international conference, proceeded to 
do—what? Feel happy? Not at all. 
They proceeded to become as confused 
and as unhappy as it is possible for a 
great nation to be outside of a state 
of war. They went in for tariffs they 
did not believe in, and bonuses they 
were at heart opposed to, and railroad 
strikes and coal strikes and Con- 
gressional elections. But chief of all 
they succumbed to a strong morning- 
after feeling against their late asso- 
ciates in the great armament confer- 
ence. They grew sore at the Parisians 
because the latter came to the confer- 


ence in the capital of the Trans-Atlan- 
tians and spoke French. And they 
were of two minds about the Londonese 
because the latter did at Washington 
precisely what the Trans-Atlantians 
wanted them to do, and it is always a 
suspicious circumstance when someone 
complies with your demands. And 
they proceeded to keep a quizzical eye 
on the Tokionese lest they slack up on 
the performance of their conference 
promises. 

“All of which anxieties would 
have been obviously spared the Trans- 
Atlantians if their armament confer- 
ence had been a failure instead of a 
success, They would then have con- 
tinued to take an intelligent interest in 
foreign affairs stimulated by the pros- 
pect of other conferences to come, in- 
stead—” 

* Glorious One,” 


cried Mesrour 


from behind the Sacred Couch, “ the 
sun is out and there is still time for 
nine holes.” 





“The sun is out and there is still time for nine holes” 
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How Clemenceau 
Got His Start 
In America 


Personal Anecdotes Told by 
William Marshall, an American 
Artist Who Lived with the Future 
Premier of France, Now Return- 
ing After Fifty Years to Present 
the French Case, Give a Picture of 
Him as a Young Man Beginning 
as a Journalist in New York 


By Rurvus R. Witson 


HEN Georges Clemenceau de- 
W livers his American addresses 

on France and her world poli- 
cies, it will be noted by those who hear 
him that he speaks English without 
an accent. ‘This mastery of another 
language than his own is one of the 
results of the years which he spent in 
this country more than half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Clemenceau, all his life a fighter, 
was born in La Vendee in 1841; and 
his bitter, biting qualities had early 
expression. When in 1858 his father, 
a landowner practicing medicine 
among the peasants of his neighbor- 
hood, was arbitrarily and, as the sequel 
proved, unjustly arrested on suspicion 
of having had a part in Orsini’s at- 
tempt on the life of the third Napoleon, 
the younger Clemenceau—not yet 
twenty—attacked the government. 
This led to his own imprisonment. 

Before this experience, he had be- 
come a resident of Paris, where in 1865 
he obtained his diploma as a Doctor 
of Medicine. Then he spent a few 
months in London. Back again in 
Paris, he soon realized that so long as 
Napoleon remained in power, his po- 
litical opinions were sure to interfere 
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Georges Clemenceau, who comes to speak to 
8 . al 
America for France 


with his professional career, and so, 
late in 1866, he decided to come to the 
United States. 

The evening before his departure 
from France he asked an American 
friend, the artist William E. Marshall, 
to give him a few letters of introduc- 
tion. Marshall followed Clemenceau 
to New York, and soon the two were 
sharing modest quarters in West 
Twelfth Street—the same by an odd 
coincidence that thirty years earlier 
had sheltered Napoleon III. 

In after years it was the writer’s 
fortune to know and often talk with 
Marshall. 

* Clemenceau,” he once said, “ is in 
all ways a most unusual man. When 
I knew him he never wasted a moment, 
but parcelled out his time so that he 
could devote so many hours to his pro- 
fession, so many to books, and so many 
to writing and the study of our po- 
litical and social institutions. He 
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wrote essays and speeches on all sorts 
of subjects; did occasional work for 
the Tribune, whose editor, Horace 
Greeley, was prompt to lend him a 
helping hand, and regularly sent let- 
tcrs to the Paris newspapers. His fa- 
vorite author was John Stuart Mill, 
some of whose works he at this time 
translated into French. 

“Clemenceau took a keen and in- 
quiring interest in all our institutions ; 
visited the courts, the prisons and the 
forts in the harbor, and studied with 
diligence our system of government. 
He was particularly interested in the 
condition of the poor, and _ spent 
many hours in our hospitals, the man- 
agement of which he praised warmly 
in his letters to the Paris press. The 
processes of government at Washing- 
ton also strongly appealed to him, and 
the greater part of brief holidays at 
the capital he spent in the House and 
Senate galleries listening to the stir- 
ring debates of the reconstruction 
period. On one of his trips he went 
as far south as Richmond, but told me 
on his return that he did not go far- 
ther because the condition of the 
South, just defeated in the Civil War, 
too sad for 
him to contem- 
plate. He also 
spent a month in 
the Middle West, 
where the bustle 
and activity of 
Chicago greatly 
impressed him. 

“So fully and 
accurately did he 
acquaint himself 
with American life 
and conditions 
that for years 
after his return to 
France, he was 


was 
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ent of the Temps and other French 
journals, writing at his home in Paris 
letters which bore a New York date.” 

Clemenceau hung out his doctor’s 
shingle soon after he settled in Amer- 
ica, but the practice of medicine, never 
wholly to his liking, proved an insuff- 


cient means of support. He drew his 
income in the main from letters about 
things American that he sent to the 
Paris journals. When the returns 
from this source also proved unequal 
to his needs, Eugene Bushe, a lawyer, 
who was one of his neighbors, intro- 
duced him to the mistress of a school 
for girls at Stamford, Connecticut, by 
whom he was employed as teacher of 
French. 

There he continued his study of 
American politics, and there also he 
fell in love with one of his pupils, a 
young woman of fortune, Mary Plun- 
mer by name. They were married in 


June, 1869, at the City Hall in New 
York by Mayor Oakey Hall, and early 
in 1870, at the age of 29, Clemenceau 
left the school where he had taught 
for two and a half years, and went 
back with his wife to France. 
marriage 


The 
not prove happy. 
Madame Clemen- 
ceau, after living 
apart from her 
husband fora 
number of years, 
obtained a d- 
vorce, and in 1892 
returned to Amer- 
ica, where she 
later died. 
Fifty-two years 
lie between Clen- 
enceau’s de par- 
ture from Amer- 
ica and his pres 
ent visit — each @ 
year of conflict, 


did 





able to continue to 
serve as the Amer- 
ican correspond- 


Clemenceau to Lloyd George: “ Don’t tell any- 
thing or I'll tell everything.”—French cartoon 


first as a political 
leader, then as ed- 
itor and writer, 
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and finally as Premier in the most 
fateful and trying hours known to 
modern Frenchmen. When he re- 
turned to France in 1870 he set up 
as a doctor in the Montmartre district 
of Paris, of which, by nomination of 
the government of defense, he served 
as mayor during the Franco-Prussian 
War and the Siege of Paris. When 
the war ended he fought the Commune 
and its excesses, and in 1871 as the 
representative of Montmartre at Bor- 
deaux opposed a treaty of peace—the 
beginning of his defiance of Germany. 

In 1871 also, and for four years 
thereafter, Clemenceau was a member 
of the Paris Municipal Council, part 
of the time serving as its president; 
and in 1876, as the representative of 
Montmartre, he began seventeen years 
of service in the Chamber of Deputies. 
His eloquence, independence and readi- 
ness for battle quickly made him a 
leader of the Radicals. His political 
power was strengthened by his activi- 
ties as a journalist, for in 1880 he 
founded and became chief editor of 
La Justice. A bitter opponent of the 
Royalists, Clemenceau, in those stir- 
ring years, pulled down the Fourton- 
Broglie administration; caused Bou- 
langer’s fall; overthrew Grevy and 
Ferry, and three times wrecked cab- 
inets of Freycinet. 

Clemenceau’s battles, however, have 
not been prompted by sheer love of 
fighting. He has been faithful to a 
policy of definite and consistent re- 
publicanism. He stoutly opposed his 
country’s alliance with Russia, because 
the latter was a despotic power, 
fought for the complete separation of 
church and state, and urged the fullest 
possible development of French re- 
sources. His political philosophy is 
the heritage of his Brittany boyhood, 
that firm grasp on realities which 
springs from love of the soil. 

“Tn France,” declares one acute ob- 
server, “every man tends to be a 
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Parisian or a peasant.” Perhaps it is 
because that Clemenceau is something 
of both that he has been able to serve 
his country more effectively than any 
other civilian of his time. 

In 1893 Clemenceau’s career was 
overtaken by what seemed hopeless 
ruin. He was charged with corrupt 
practices in connection with the Pan- 
ama scandals; and, although in the 
Chamber he met and refuted every 
charge, his constituents turned against 
him and he lost his seat. He turned 
to journalism and in 1897, as editor 
of L’Aurore took up the defence of 
Dreyfus. For two years he poured. 
forth a series of fearless polemics, and 
in setting Dreyfus right before the 
world he effectively rebuilt his own po- 
litical fortunes. In 1902 he was re- 
turned to the Senate by his old con- 
stituency, and late in 1906, after brief 
service as Minister of the Interior, he 
became Premier of France. 

Clemenceau’s first ministry lasted 
until 1909, when his old enemy Del- 
casse managed to overthrow him. He 
retained his seat in the Senate, and in 
1912 he wrought the downfall of Cail- 
laux’s ministry and a year later that 
of Briand. He founded a new journal, 
L’Homme Libre, and when the World 
War began he made it the voice of the 
France that refused to yield to its foes. 
Finally in 1917, when he was seventy- 
six, President Poincairé, in a great 
crisis, forgetful of old feuds, made him 
for a second time head of the ministry. 

His big heart and unyielding will 
made him until the Germans confessed 
defeat the very soul of his country. 
Few men have attained the popularity 
justly his in the last days of the war, 
and if he has been blamed for his part 
in the errors and disappointments that 
followed the restoration of peace, few 
will deny Georges Clemenceau the 
right still to speak with authority for 
the France which, more than any 
other one man, he saved from disaster. 





By Atrrep L. P. Dennis 


HE Turk is a polygamist who — stances which produced the treaty of 

carries his domestic habits into Unkiar Skelessi between Russia and 
therefore, Turkey in 1833. Then the power and 
finds no difficulty in maintaining diplo- authority of the Turk in Anatolia were 
matic alliances both with Marianne of — threatened by the advance of the suc- 


his politics. He 


Paris and with Marya of 
Moscow. Each contributes 
to the military needs of his 
oriental household ; and sup- 
plies of munitions and possi- 
bly financial support have 
strengthened his position. 

That Marianne and 
Marya have a deep seated 
quarrel does not trouble 
him, for both connections 
are opportunist affairs. Re- 
course is always available to 
an easy eastern divorce, 
Meanwhile, what one lady 
cannot gain for him the 
other may. Altogether, 
political polygamy has as 
much to offer the Turk at 
present as it usually has in 
the past. The recent liaison 
with Marianne is a story in 
itself. The earlier relation 
with Marya of Moscow is 
our special concern at pres- 
ent. If it seems to be extra- 
ordinary and unusual, it is 
because we have forgotten 
that in time past Russia has 
been either the best friend 
of Turkey or a dangerous 
opponent. 

Indeed, the relations of 
Moscow and Angora during 
the last eighteen months 
suggest at once the circum- 


Mustapha and Moscow 


Mohammedan and Muscovite Make Suspicious Partners Despite Their 
Long-Standing Common Interest in Blocking the British 
at Constantinople and the Dardanelles 
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© Gilliams 
Although alliances have their place in Turkey’s scheme 
of supremacy, in the long run it is the nationalist soldier 
who does the work 
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lecturer in several American universities. 
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cessful Mehemet Ali, the 
rebellious Viceroy of Egypt. The 
powers of Western Europe were indif- 
ferent to the fate of the Turk or 
friendly to Mehemet Ali. In despair 
the Turk finally turned to Russia. 
The Czar had made war against Tur- 
key only five years before and twenty 
years later was again to renew the 
attack on the Sultan in the Crimean 
War. But in 1833 the Czar came to 
the rescue and support of the Sultan 
for it was to Russian interest at that 
time to win the gratitude of a friendly 
Turkey and thus, if possible, to win a 
foothold for Russian policies in Asia 
Minor. 


army of 
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Dr. Dennis, who was born in Syria and has spent much time in personal study in 
Europe and Asia Minor, is an expert on the affairs of the Near East. He has been a 
During the war he was a Captain on the 
General Staff, and served in the United States Embassy in London. He recently con- 
ducted a Round Table at the Williamstown Institute of Politics on “ Foreign Policies 
of Soviet Russia” and is author of a book shortly to be published on this subject. 
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History does not repeat itself exact- 
ly and analogy is a dangerous guide. 
Nevertheless, Soviet Russia has in its 
recent Turkish policy revived a diplo- 
matic technique and method that have 
rootage in the days of Nicholas I. 
Once more the foreign policy of Soviet 
Russia, under circumstances which are 
certainly similar to those in 1833, 
strongly recalls historical precedents 
of Czarist days. Then, as in 1920-21, 
the Turk had been deserted by West- 
ern Europe. His capitol was threat- 
ened and his army beaten. Russia 
came forward to help him at a price 
—the control of his policy and the 
establishment of a Russian military 
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WHERE NATIONALIST TURKEY MEETS THE SOVIETS 


The map, which is based on the most recent authoritative data, shows the political subdivisions 


in the Russian Caucasus and in Asia Minor. 


Under the Soviet Government of Russia, in Mos- 


cow, there are three degrees of autonomy—* Independent republics,” such as Armenia, Gruzia 
and Azerbeijan; “autonomous republics,” such as the Daghestan, Gorsky, Ajara and Abkhazia 


republics; and “autonomous areas,” such as Adyghai, Cherkess and Kabardin 
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base in Asia Minor. Later the recon- 
stituted Turk failed to pay the price. 
Small wonder if men doubt that he will 
do so now or in the future. 
Nevertheless, whatever the result 
may be, the present Russian-Turkish 
combination certainly deserves analy- 
sis. ‘The news cabled over night may 
alter the situation, but the tortuous 
and complicated history of the past 
two years is the necessary background 
of the present chaos and confusion. Of 
course, we have the usual crop of 
rumors and tales of secret treaties. To 
a few of these it is wise to pay critical 
attention; but first in line stand the 
known and authentic official documents, 
With these as a foundation the reasons 
for Bolshevist policy becomes clear. 
The Soviet-Turkish Agreements 
HE main treaty engagement be- 
tween Moscow and Angora was 
signed at Moscow on March 16, 1921. 
Its effect is seen in the treaty of Kars 
of October 13, 1921, between Angora 
and the Caucasian Soviet Republics of 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, and Georgia. 
This second treaty was negotiated 
under the auspices and with the par- 
ticipation of Moscow and is in reality 
another Russian-Turkish treaty. The 
Moscow treaty was born of the com- 
mon hostility of Soviet Russia and 
Kemalist Turkey to the policies of the 
Allied powers. In the text, as trans- 
lated in Soviet Russia (Sept. 1921), 
each repudiates earlier treaties which 
were forced on them and both declare 
their adherence “ to the principles of 
brotherly relations between nations 
and the self-determination of peoples ;” 
they “ recognize the solidarity existing 
between them in the struggle against 
imperialism ”; and Soviet Russia re- 
fuses to recognize the treaty of Sévres 
which had already been rejected by 
the National Assembly at Angora. 
The frontier is settled by the sur- 
render to Turkey of territory gained 
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by Russia at the Congress of Berlin jn 
1878 and Turkey is to retain free 
transit and port facilities at Batum, 
All previous Russo-Turkish treaties 
are abrogated ; Russia cancels financial 
claims and gives up her judicial rights 
under the capitulations. Neither goy- 


ernment will permit governmental 
groups hostile to the other to remain 
within its territory. Provision is made 
for the protection of civil rights of 
private citizens and for the negotia- 
tion of consular, postal, and telegraph 
conventions. 

Most important, in view of the ques- 
tion of the Straits, is Article V.: 

“In order to guarantee to all peo- 
ples the opening, as well as the freedom 
of commerce through the Dardanelles, 
both contracting parties declare their 
readiness to assign the final drawing up 
of an international regulation concern- 
ing the Black Sea and the Dardanelles 
to a special conference of delegates of 
the littoral states, provided that the 
decisions made by this Commission 
shall not in any way encroach upon the 
complete sovereignty of Turkey, nor 
upon the security of Turkey, or of its 
capital Constantinople.” 


Moscow Recognizes Angora 


HE second treaty, signed at Kars 
in October, repeats many of the 
provisions of the March treaty and 
recognizes the “ National Government 
of Turkey actually represented by the 
Great National Assembly ” at Angora. 
Regulation of the frontier, the ex- 
change of prisoners, and the repatria- 
tion of citizens are provided for. 

Still a third treaty was signed at 
Angora on January 2, 1922, be 
tween Kemal’s Government and Soviet 
Ukraine which repeats the chief pro- 
visions of the Moscow treaty. It also 
includes an article declaring that no 
regulations regarding international 
rivers flowing into the Black Sea can 
be made or enforced without the active 
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participation of Turkey and the 
Ukraine. In view of the large influence 
and control exercised by Moscow in 
the affairs of Soviet Ukraine, this 
treaty is also essentially a Russian- 
Turkish agreement. 

Such are the basic public documents 
involved. What of the policies they 
represent and the practical effect they 
have produced? Are there secret 
treaties? And what are the general 
conditions which influence the applica- 
tion of these friendly agreements? 

Turks Dislike Bolshevism 
O the Turk, rigid in his dignified 
traditions of precedent and au- 
thority, there was much that was both 
incomprehensible and offensive in Bol- 
shevism. ‘The story is told by a Tur- 
kish Vali or Governor, who was ordered 
by the authorities at Angora to receive 
one of the early Soviet delegations, of 
his mortification on the arrival of the 
Russians. He had driven out with car- 
riages to receive them. There came, 
as he has described it, a colonel, a ser- 
geant, and a private. The colonel took 
one carriage and the sergeant and the 
private crowded into the Governor’s 
carriage,—to his great disgust. He 
could feel his own people laughing at 
him as they drove back to the palace. 
That night there was a banquet and 
spirits were provided for the infidel 
guests, but, as the Vali mournfully 
remarked, “The sergeant and the 
private drank so much that there was 
not enough for the colonel. Truly 
this Bolshevism is a dangerous and dis- 
orderly thing! ” 

Such experiences and the rampant 
Communist propaganda of the early 
Soviet diplomats did much to 
strengthen the suspicion and distrust 
of the Turks. Bolshevism itself has 
made small progress among the essen- 
tially agricultural population of Ana- 
tolia. The so-called Turkish Com- 
munist Party is almost a failure. 
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This condition, however, has not 
prevented the pursuit of high politics 
by Soviet Russia. First of all in the 
autumn of 1920, as the government at 
Angora gained in strength, the aggres- 
sive Armenian policy of Kemal threat- 
ened Soviet interests in the Caucasus. 
Indeed there was a race for Batum be- 
tween Soviet and Turkish troops. As 
the Allies withdrew the Red Army 
found Turkish out-posts in the coveted 
port. The Turks finally withdrew, but 
under the circumstances the first pur- 
pose of Soviet foreign policy was to 
settle the frontier and gradually to 
persuade the Turks that both govern- 
ments could develop a common plan. 

In this purpose the Greek advance 
from Smyrna and the policy of the 
Allies powerfully assisted. Money and 
munitions came from Russia to the 
Kemalists, who were fighting desper- 
ately to maintain themselves in Ana- 
tolia and to carry out the National 
Compact for the recovery of Smyrna, 
Constantinople, and Adrianople. It 
is significant, however, that even in 
dark hours Kemal has not yet risked 
the entry into Turkish territory of 
Soviet Russian troops. Throughout, 
Kemal has been wary and suspicious 
of the motives of Moscow; and he has 
not hesitated to negotiate important 
agreements with the French in spite of 
Russian opposition. 


Intrigues With Enver 


NE important reason for this sus- 

picious attitude was the lively 
flirtation which continued during the 
greater part of 1921 between the 
Soviet authorities and Enver Pasha. 
Enver was the bitter opponent of 
Kemal. He was looked upon as a 
renegade and a traitor by the Kemal- 
ists and the support which he received 
from Moscow made every move of the 
Soviet authorities a doubtful factor in 
the game. Finally Enver broke with 
Moscow and engaged in a lonely and 
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possibly a last adventure this summer 
in Central Asia. This has cleared the 
way for more sincere co-operation with 
Kemal, but the Angora Government 
continues to watch cautiously the 
Moscow authorities. Each party to 
the alliance wishes to use the other for 
motives of its own, but there can 
scarcely be a fundamental or contin- 
uous basis of future co-operation. 


The Aim of the Soviet 


HE present crisis, however, brings 

into the open the essential and de- 
fining characteristics of their present 
connection. Here we must gossip a 
bit as well as quote from authentic 
public documents. The gist of alleged 
secret military agreements between 
Soviet Russia and Kemal is the de- 
velopment of joint military action 
directed against the Allies or more 
particularly against England. Un- 
doubtedly there is a party at Moscow 
which would welcome the opportunity 
to send the Red Army into the Near 
East provided such a policy would not 
alienate labor radical groups in West- 
ern Europe and provided this aggres- 
sive step would promise for Soviet 
Russia a permanent and recognized 
place in international affairs. 

The essence of present official Soviet 
policy is expressed in a vigorous note 
to Great Britain of Sept. 14, which 
reads in part: 

“Russia cannot consent to the 
Straits being open to the battleships 
of any country and in particular that 
Great Britain with the consent of her 
allies should have control of the 
Straits without the consent and 
against the wishes of the powers who 
have vital interests in the Black Sea. 
. . . Russia, Turkey, the Ukraine, 
and Georgia to whom belongs prac- 
tically the whole Black Sea coast can- 
not admit the right of any other gov- 
ernment to interfere in the settlement 
of the question of the Straits and will 
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maintain the point of view above set 
out, even if the contrary point of view 
is backed by military or naval super- 
iority.” 

The note goes on to proclaim the 
sympathy of Russia with Turkey. 

There is also an extremist party in 
Kemal’s government which is urging a 
vigorous attack on the British even if 
such a policy should require active 
Russian military assistance for the 
Turks. Until it can be clear which 
elements, both in Turkey and in 
Russia, carry the day, it is impossible 
to judge the methods involved. The 
motive and purpose of Soviet policy is, 
however, clear. It is to make Russian 
participation in the future peace nego- 
tiations a certainty. In the settlement 
to be arrived at, Moscow wishes to 
maintain Russian interests as to the 
use of the Black Sea and the Straits 
by international agreement to which 
she is to be a party. A third result 
which Moscow undoubtedly has in view 
is to weaken the suspicions of Kemal 
and to use Turkish policy for Soviet 
aims both in Europe and in Asia. 


A Double-Faced Alliance 
HE problem forTurkey is whether 


Russian intervention may not be 
too dangerous. Neither partner trusts 
the other. Each welcomes the present 
situation for selfish and separate rea- 
sons, though temporarily they both 
have a common opponent. 

Surveying the distressed and turbu- 
lent condition revealed by the crisis in 
the Near East, could we blame the 
Soviet authorities for ironic laughter 
at the plight of Europe? From his 
autocratic eyrie in the Kremlin, Lenin 
has watched a succession’ of failures. 
By comparison, delay or interference 
in the original fundamental program 
of World Revolution must seem of less 
account. As long as the world is in 
turmoil, Soviet Russia does not lack 
either a text or an opportunity. 
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The noise of mustering cattle contrasts strangely with the stillness of the surrounding bush, 
broken only by the faint rustle of the gum trees 


On a Station 


in the Bush 


The Life Day by Day Around an Australian Stock Grazier’s Home Is 
Not Unlike That of an American Ranch on the Prairies 


—If You Change the Wild Animals 


By Leonre Evisanetu Dutton 


An Australian girl herself, Miss Dutton writes her actual experiences 


USTRALIA, I was greatly sur- 
A prised to find when I reached 

America, represents little more 
than a half-civilized land to many 
Americans, Yet they are usually 
eager to hear about it, and their first 
question generally is: “ What is life 
really like in Australia?” <A very 
comprehensive question, for life is nat- 
urally varied in a country about equal 
in extent to the United States. 

In Boston, an American girl was 
joking about Australia to some friends 
for my edification, when she suddenly 
turned to me with twinkling eyes and 
said, “IT don’t suppose you have any 
good movies in Australia, have you? ” 
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Here was a chance for settling old 
scores! “Hardly,” I answered sol- 
emnly, “ they are practically all Amer- 
ican!” And, indeed, motion pictures 
are not the only American products 
found there; American cars and a 
hundred and one other things are much 
in evidence and very popular. 

Australia city and town life is not 
very unlike that of American cities 
and towns, though, of course, there is 
a tremendous difference in population 
—the total number of people in Aus- 
tralia being less than the population 
of Greater New York. 

Station-life and “the bush” are 
terms that puzzle Americans at first. 














The former they connect with rail- 
roads, and the latter they think of as 
a shrub, whereas “ station ” denotes a 
grazier’s holding and corresponds to 
the American “ ranch,” while “ bush ” 
is the term Australians use to designate 
the hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of uncultivated land throughout 
the country. 

Some stations are huge; one that I 
know of in the Northern Territory is 
12,000 square miles in extent—almost 
600 square miles larger than Belgium ; 
it carries nearly 120,000 head of 
cattle. 

Life in the bush is, of course, very 
varied and not 
entirely similar 
on any two sta- 
tions, but one 
station in 
Queensland 
which I know is 
as typical as 
This sta- 


6s 


any. 
tion is called 
“Elouera” (an 


aboriginal 
word meaning 
“pleasant 
place”) and is 
about sixty 
miles distant 
from the nearest 





Climbing a gum tree to 
get a 


parakeet’s nest 
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There are almost 
as many sheep in 
Australia as people 


in the United 
States. On a sta 
tion they average 
about 300 to the 
square mile. No 
wonder Australia 
leads the world in 
the production of 
wool! 





township, where our “neighbors” lived. 

How well I remember the first time 
I saw a bush township! It was at 
night, and there were just a few lights 
beyond the dim outline of the meagre 
railway-station, while the only other 
thing in the world seemed to be the 
tail-light of the train that was pulling 
off—leaving me in the dark loneliness 
of the bush. I spent the night at the 
only hotel, if it could be dignified by 
such a name. This building, a few 
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houses and a combination 
of store and post-office con- 
stituted the whole town. 

Next morning my friends 
came to meet me, and we set 
out in a motor for the sta- 
tion. The days of horse- 
driving in the bush are fast 
disappearing before the ad- 
vent of motor cars, which 
are now a familiar sight, 
bumping over the holes and 
ruts which form the joys of 
a bush road, or splashing 
through the shallow waters 
of a creek, 

Everything seemed sparkling and 
fresh on that sunshiny morning, and 
away went my mournful impression of 
the previous night. The drive leads 
through typically primeval bush, with 
its stillness that is curiously intimate. 
The greatest charm of the bush is its 
sense of illimitable space—mile upon 
mile it stretches, with hills and flats, 
luxuriant growth and sparse, gullies 
and creeks to vary its character. Al- 
ways one is conscious of its vastness— 
a vastness that creates a certain mood 
of sadness, despite which the bush 
holds a fascination that makes Aus- 
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Kookaburras, or “ Laughing Jackasses,” are 

as a rule too shy to permit themselves to 

be photographed, This particular pair is 
tame 
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tralians thousands of miles 
from home yearn for its “ gum- 
trees and solitude.” 

Elouera homestead is a ram- 
bling, one-story structure, with 
wide verandahs, shaded with 
creeping vines. There are num- 
erous out- 
buildings, 
including 
‘ bachelors’ 
quarters for 
the book- 
keeper and 
** jackeroos ” 
—as the newcomers who are gaining 
colonial experience and who would be 
known as “ tenderfeet ” on an Ameri- 
can ranch are called in Australia. 
Gay flower gardens surround the home- 
stead, and there is also a vegetable 
garden and orchard, and of course a 
poultry-farm and dairy. 

Henry Kingsley, in his delightful 
novel “ Goeffrey Hamlyn,” drew a 
vivid picture of early bush days, and 
the hospitality which he depicted still 
characterizes bush homes. Travelling 
over the great distances of Australia 
would be an uninviting prospect with- 
out this generous hospitality, extended 
alike to friends and strangers. 

The seasons in Australia are the 
reverse of those in America, Christmas 
coming at midsummer, with the tem- 
perature in certain parts of the coun- 
try at 120° in the shade. At Elouera, 
on the hottest days, it was refreshing, 
after strenuous sets of tennis, to go 
for a swim in the dam that lies at the 
foot of the hill on which the homestead 
is situated, and beyond which stretches 
“Six Mile” paddock, its boundaries 
far out of sight. 

Elouera is a cattle station, and it 
can easily be understood that beef 
soon grows to be a dreaded word, as 
mutton does on a sheep station. How- 
ever, a slight variety is offered by 
game, which is plentiful, including 





the oldest inhabitants 
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scrub turkey, 
wonga pigeon and 
quail. 

Sitting on one of 
the high stockrails 
of the cattle yard 
and watching the 
apparent ease with 
which the stockmen 
produce order out 
of chaos is nearly as 
exciting as seeing 
an expert stockman, 
during mustering, 
cracking his stock- 
whip as he “ cuts 
out ” a beast from the mob. It was 
always considered a great event to be 
allowed to accompany the men when 
they were mustering cattle in a distant 
part of the run, returning at sunset 
pleasantly tired after the long, hot 
hours in the saddle. 

Elouera is fortunate in having de- 
lightful neighbors, though the nearest 
is twelve miles away. Occasionally 
everyone in the district would join 
forces for a picnic, some riding and 
some driving. “ Billy tea,” always a 
feature of these 
outings, is made 
by boiling water 
and tea in a can 
or “billy ” over 
an open fire and 
stirring it with a 
stick. This crude 
method seems to 
be peculiar to 
Australia, but 
the tea has a 
flavor all its own 
and is much too 
delicious to be 
confined to one 
country. 

Existence in 
the bush is, to a 
great extent, 
dominated by the 
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An Australian bear makes a very nice pet— 
while it’s still young 


elements, and _ sta- 
tion-managers must 
ever be prepared to 
combat floods or 
droughts with their 
attendant bush 
fires. Artesian and 
sub-artesian _ bores 
have, however, less- 
ened the fear of 
drought so far as 
watering stock is 
concerned, hundreds 
of these through- 
out Australia yield- 
ing millions of gal- 
lons daily. In a good season, the 
growth is wonderfully luxuriant, but 
drought-stricken country is not a 
pleasant sight—rivers and creeks dry 
and everywhere just a dreary monot- 
ony of brown, parched land, with 
bones of dead animals here and there. 
* Ringbarked country” is the term 
for other great depressing stretches of 
gaunt white gumtrees that have been 
killed by an incision right round the 
trunk in order to improve the grass 
for stock. 





Australian bush children become good riders very young, and are as 
much at home on a horse as New York children in the subway 
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Kangaroos universally asso- 
ciated with Australia. A wallaby, also 
a marsupial, is much like a kangaroo 
but is of a smaller build, while a walla- 
roo is larger. Riding in the bush one 
occasionally sees these animals bound- 
ing along, and sometimes there is a 
baby head peeping out of its mother’s 
Or one may see a shy little 
native-bear, round and furry and 
harmless, on the branch of a tree, eat- 
ing gum leaves, or perhaps an emu 


are 


pouch. 


running across the plains. 
The Settler’s Clock’ 


HE quaint Laughing Jackass, or 

Kookaburra, is probably Aus- 
tralia’s most bird. Its song, 
which sounds like peal after peal of 
laughter, ends with a _ quivering 
chuckle, which is irresistibly funny. 
The Kookabnrra is sometimes called 
the “ Settler’s Clock,” for its amusing 
notes regularly ring out at sunrise and 
sunset; if heard in the daytime, they 
are said to predict rain. In dense 
scrub, a sound may often be heard like 
the sharp crack of a whip—the call of 
the stockwhip-bird to its mate; or the 
sweet tinkle of a bell—clear soft sounds 
that seem too incredibly realistic to be 
the little bell-bird’s notes. 

Wattle holds first place among the 
exquisite wild flowers, which are among 
the greatest delights of Australia, the 
fluffy yellow ball being regarded as the 
national flower. A wattle tree in 
bloom is a vision of golden beauty; 
and, at the height of the season, it is 
as though gold has been splashed over 
the countryside. Some of the other 
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favorites are the waratah, with its 
crimson dignity, sweet-scented boronia, 
and the flannel-flower with its foamy 
whiteness and petals that look as 
though they were fashioned of flannel. 

Bush children are absolutely at 
home on horseback and ride all over 
the country with an ‘ abandon’ and 
fearlessness which are a pleasure to 
watch. The Elouera children re- 
garded every animal on the station as 
a friend, and two little girls I know, 
who live on a sheep station, take the 
greatest delight in mothering the 
sheep, even comforting them when 
they are shorn! 

Amateur Picnic Races, which are 
held at certain towns, are perhaps the 
jolliest social events in bush life. At 
these meetings the owners often ride 
their own horses, and in addition to the 
races there are dances and other fes- 
tivities. 


Moonlight at Elouera 
Y sweetest memories of Elouera 
are those of moonlight nights, 
with the homestead encircled by the 
great silence of the bush, and its som- 
bre shadows and ragged skyline 
stretching away interminably, while 
above gleamed the Southern Cross, 
framed in a velvety, star-studded sky. 
Nature has given America and Aus- 
tralia much in common, each is a land 
of vast resources and infinite possibil- 
ities, and the desire in each country 
for closer relations must lead to in- 
creasing friendship between our kin- 
dred peoples. 

















What People Want to Know 


Some of the More Interesting Questions Recently Addressed to Dr, 
Wallace W. Atwood, Director of the Institute of International 
Information, and Their Answers 


I am greatly interested in the railways of 
Russia, and wish you could send me late in- 
formation regarding the following lines: 


1. The Murmansk Railway 
Russia; 

2. The Orenburg to Verni Railway; 

3. The Amur Railway; 

4, The Altai Railway. 
A S far as I know there is no litera- 

ture published on the Murmansk 

Railway. In August, 1917, an inspec- 
tion of the railway was made by one of 
the members of the American railway 
commission. He found that it was then 
not entirely completed. But little 
ballasting had been done, many of the 
service buildings such as water tanks 
had not then been erected, and the 
road required considerable work to be 
done on it in order to he ready for 
traffic. At that time it was unsuited 
to the character of traffic we wanted 
te put on it and we used the Trans- 
Siberian railway. 

Since that time I understand that 
the various Russian governments have 
done some work on it, but certainly it 
is not in good condition for sustain- 
ing heavy traffic. 

This road has never been completed 
to my knowledge. Only a part of the 
roadbed was done when the work was 
dropped for some reason. Early in 
the spring of 1918 work was again 
commenced but the road was not fin- 
ished. I am told that the roadbed is 
about ready for the track but that no 
steel rails are available at present. 

The Amur Railway played no part 
whatever during the war. It has not 
been fully completed. Track-laying 
was finished in 1917 during the summer, 
but it has not been ballasted and many 
of the necessary service buildings have 
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not been constructed. Only occasional 
trains are run over it at the present 
time. During the winter when the 
ground is frozen the transportation 
along this line is comparatively easy, 
but in the summer very difficult. 

During the years 1918-1920 troops 
were occasionally moved back and 
ferth over the line, but these were 
mostly Japanese. The Russians under 
Kolchak had but few troops to move 
over any line. Some of the Semenoy 
and Kalmykov bands were moved over 
it at times. All movement was neces- 
sarily slow. In the spring of 1918 
some of the Czecho-Slovak troops came 
out of Russia over this line. 

During the summer months the 
Amur River was much used for the 
transportation of supplies and muni- 
tions. These were taken to Khaba- 
rovsk and from there shipped via the 
river to Nerchinsk. Some few troops 
were also moved in this manner but 
not many. 

But few improvements have been 
made on this line, as there has been no 
money available for this purpose. 
Hence, the line is in poor condition, 
just about the same as it was in 1917, 
except that two spans of the bridge 
over the Amur at Khabarovsk have 
been blown out by the retreating 
Kalmykov troops. Cars are ferried in 
the summer. In winter a track is laid 
on the ice and small locomotives are 
used to transfer cars. The present 
traffic is very light. 

The Altai Railway was a well con- 
structed private railway and was very 
well operated up to 1918. Since then 
traffic has fallen off, but it is still 
operating and in very good condition. 
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There was very little fighting along 
this railway and it has been kept in 
good condition. 

~ For further information on this sub- 
ject I suggest that you correspond 
directly with the Soviet Minister of 
Communicatiens at Moscow, who will 
undoubtedly be glad to give you the 
necessary data. 

I would also suggest that you write 
to Mr. Ostroumov, General Manager 
of the Chinese Eastern Railways, Har- 
bin, Manchuria, China. He can per- 
haps give you additional information. 


Brown and White Coal 


Will you please send me information con- 
cerning Brown Coal? 

I have heard that white chalk can be used 
as a coal substitute. Is that really true? 


Would it be going too far to further ask for 
data concerning the estimated age of the 
earth? 


ROWN coal, or lignite has been 
found in Germany, China, in the 
western states of this country, in 
Alaska, and in many other parts of the 
earth. This coal is nearly always at or 
near the surface of the earth. Relative 
to bituminous coal it has high content 
of volatile matter, a low content of 
fixed carbon, and a high percentage of 
ash. Considerable quantities of it were 
consumed in Germany during the war, 
while in this country the deposits were 
utilized locally during the same period. 
For additional information upon this 
subject, consult the Atlas of Commer- 
cial Geology, Part 1, Distribution of 
Mineral Production, Article on coal, 
pp. 9-16, United States Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., 1921, or 
to any good text-book on geology. 

White chalk is limestone and has a 
very low carbon content. It cannot 
be used as a substitute for coal. 

The question of the age of the earth 
is too complicated to discuss in the 
space available, but the following 
books will give abundant information 
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on the various estimates that have 
been made: 

a. Barrell, J., and others. The Evo- 
lution of the Earth and Its Inhab- 


itants. New Haven, 1918. 
b. Becker, George Ferdinand. The 
Age of the Earth. In Smithsonian 


Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. 56, No. 
6, Washington, 1910. 

ec. Chamberlain, Thomas C. Lord 
Kelvin’s Address on “ The Age of the 
Earth as an Abode Fitted for Life.” 
Smithsonian Institute Annual Report 
1899, Washington, 1901. 


d. Joly, John. The Age of the 
Earth. Smithsonian Institute Annual 
Report 1911, Washington, 1912. 

e. Joly, John. The Estimate of the 
Geological Age of the Earth. Smith- 
sonian Institute Annual Report 1899, 
Washington, 1901. 

f. King, Clarence. The Age of the 
Earth. Smithsonian Institute Annual 
Report 1893, Washington, 1894. 


Educating Adult Workers 


Will you tell me in general the various types 
of vocational and cultural education success- 
fully in operation in European countries for 
employed men? Perhaps you could refer me 
to magazine articles or to a bibliography of 
such European education, or perhaps tell me 
how to secure informing pamphlets concern- 
ing the various types of vocational and cul- 
tural education for employed men? 


HE following magazine articles 
and sources might be of use to 
you in this connection: 
Adult Education in England. Sur- 
vey, May 27, 1922. 
Labor Education in Germany. Sur- 
vey, Oct. 8, 1921. 
Adult Education in Soviet Russia. 
Nation, April 24, 1920. 
How Belgian Labor is Educating It- 
self. Survey, Sept. 1, 1920. 
Bureau of Industrial Research, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Turkey Sets the Allies at Odds. 





HE split between Great Britain 
and France and, to a lesser de- 
gree, Italy, over plans of action in the 
Near East, was spectacularly revealed 
by the defiant demand for Constanti- 
nople and Thrace made by the Turk- 
ish Nationalists and by their invasion 
of the neutral zone along the Darda- 
nelles following the smashing defeat of 
the Greek army in Asia Minor. During 
a month of wrangling and prepara- 
tions for war, Great Britain insisted 
on the international control of the 
Straits, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Bosphorus entrance to the Black Sea, 
and attempted to support the claims 
to Thrace maintained by Greece, her 
beaten protege, while France and Italy 
favored the claims of the Turks. 

Then it grew clear that discord 
among the European powers was to 
work out, as so often before, to the 
advantage of Turkey. 

The British concurred in the view 
that the Turks should have Constanti- 
nople and Adrianople and reoccupy 
eastern Thrace up to the line of the 
Maritza River, while a_ plebiscite 


should determine the disposition of 
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A Survey of the Month’s Events 


western Thrace. All this was in line 
with the Turkish Nationalist platform 
drafted in 1919 and adopted in 1920, 
in which the Turks also accepted the 
idea of assuring the commercial free- 
dem of the Straits. The Greeks, who 
had concentrated troops in Thrace, 
assumed a belligerent attitude; but in 
the face of the pressure of the great 
powers, there was nothing for them to 
do but acquiesce. 

The story of the sudden return of 
the Turks to power over much of their 
former territory in Europe follows: 

Mustapha Kemal Pasha, having 
captured Smyrna, began rapidly mov- 
ing his troops towards the Dardanelles. 
Great Britain thereupon called on the 
Allies to aid in defense of the Straits. 
Soviet Russia immediately took an ac- 
tive part, sending Great Britain, as 
the backer of Greece, a note demand- 
ing the Straits for Turkey and insist- 
ing that Russia and the Ukraine and 
the Caucasus republics must be parties 
to any settlement involving the ap- 
proaches to the Black Sea. Kemal an- 
nounced his demand for Constanti- 
nople, Adrianople and Thrace. Then, 
as the British began to rush naval and 
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the World 


The Current Chapter of World History 


military forces to Chanak in the Dar- 
danelles, and called on the Dominions 
to be ready to help, France and Italy 
showed their hands by withdrawing 
their forces from the Dardanelles zone 
and urging Great Britain to do the 
same in the interest of peace. 
Meanwhile, fire and rioting had 
started in Smyrna, five days after the 
entry of the Turks. The causes were 
obscure, some Allied witnesses blaming 
the Turks and others absolving them. 
Irregular fighting was going on in the 
town. But the disaster itself, which 
was one of the most terrible of modern 
times, destroying a city with a loss of 
over 2,000 lives and leaving over 200,- 
000 people homeless, was accompanied 
by merciless massacres of Greeks and 
Armenians. The ruthless Moslem 
spirit was doubtless aroused to action 
partly in revenge for Greek pillaging 
inland during the campaign and re- 
treat of the army. This was reported 


to extend two hundred miles in from 
Burning of towns, killing 
of people and ravaging of fields were 
widespread; and in one case, accord- 
ing to our special advices from an 
unquestionable 


the coast. 


American unofficial 
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source in Constantinople, Greeks sur- 
rounded a burning Turkish town to 
prevent the inhabitants escaping. This 
is the reverse side of the picture. 

American relief workers and the 
unit of the U. S. Navy commanded by 
Rear Admiral Mark L. Bristol, Com- 
missioner at Constantinople, did heroic 
work, rushing supplies to Smyrna and 
evacuating 180,000 out of 220,000 
refugees taken from the city under 
agreement with the Turks. A relief 
fund was started in the United States 
with the backing of President Harding 
and of many organizations. 

Early reports that the Greek army 
was captured by the Turks proved 
false. One part made good its escape 
through the Smyrna region and an- 
other part to the north, returning in 
rebellious mood to Greek territory 
where they helped to force the abdica- 
tion of King Constantine. Greek 
forces also began to mass in Thrace. 

In the interim, while concentrations 
of Turkish forces close to the British 
base at Chanak despite warnings 
against violation of the neutral zone 
were carrying affairs close to the brink 
of war, Earl Curzon, the British For- 
eign Secretary, was working out in 
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tral zone at the 
straits under the 
protection of the 
League of Nations, 

Secretary Hughes 
for the United States 
approved the Allied 
policy of freedom of 
the straits and urged 
protection of the mi- 
norities in Turkey, 
but said that the 
United States must 
remain neutral and 
take no part in any 
conference. Musta- 
pha Kemal, reiterat- 
ing his other claims, 
declared that the 
Turks were always 
ready to guarantee 
the freedom of the 
straits, and said he 
would favor the 
United States as a 
peace mediator. 

A preliminary mil- 
itary conference fin- 
ally was arranged at 




















THE OLD GAME IN THE NEAR EAST 


The Bystander of London represents the Allies flipping a coin 
with the Turks and Russians to decide on peace or war 


Paris with Premier Poincaré of France 
and the Italian representative the 
basis for a peace parley. The Allies 
wanted Soviet Russia and Bulgaria 
excluded from all negotiations, while 
the Turks backed the renewed Soviet 
demands to be included and asked 
guarantees of the return of Constanti- 
nople and of Thrace in view of the 
Greek army preparations in that area. 
France sent M. Franklin-Bouillon, who 
negotiated an earlier French trade 
treaty at Angora, to deal with Mus- 
tapha Kemal on the basis of an agree- 
ment to offer Thrace to the Maritza 
line and ask observance of a new neu- 


Mudania; but the 
Greek mobilization in 
Thrace continued to 
cause trouble. The 
Turks demanded that 
the Greeks be forced to evacuate the 
area at once and that the Allies guar- 
antee its return. The French and 
Italian delegates again immediately 
backed these demands; and the result 
was that after further negotiations 
between Curzon and Poincaré in Panis, 
the Allies agreed to get the Greek 
troops out of Thrace in 15 days and 
return the territory to Turkish con 
trol within 30 days thereafter, if 
their other conditions were a 
cepted, especially with regard to the 
straits. Former Premier Venizelos, 
acting as Greek spokesman in Paris 
and London, was reported to have 
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taken a large part in these decisions, 
opposing a further Greek war to re- 
tain Thrace. The Turkish Nation- 
alist government at Angora accepted 
the terms, and an armistice protocol 
was accordingly signed. 

The most significant developments 
of the whole situation were the vic- 
tory for the French policy of favoring 
Turkey in the Near East, with Italy 
following suit, and the emergence of 
Soviet Russia as an active interna- 
tional force, backing the Turkish Na- 
tionalists, blocking British moves 
wherever possible, and trying to con- 
ciliate France, in the interest of win- 
ning further recognition. 


Britain Aids Germany in Reparations 





HE sensational interest in the 

Near East crisis diverted atten- 
tion from a highly important agree- 
ment between British and German in- 
terests under which the reparations 
question ceases for the present to be a 
trouble making issue in Europe. 'To 
guarantee the German treasury certifi- 
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cates which Belgium agreed to accept 
in place of gold during the six months’ 
respite from payments granted by the 
Allies last month, Germany proposed 
an industrial and financial under- 
writing syndicate. Belgium rejected 
this suggestion, demanding a _ gold 
guarantee; and in this position she was 
backed by France. 

Matters seemed to be at a deadlock ; 
and Premier Poincaré was assuming 1 
threatening tone again, when it was 
announced that President Havenstein 
of the German Reichsbank and Finance 
Minister Fischer were going to London 
to confer with representatives of the 
Bank of England and Sir John Brad- 
bury, British member of the Repara- 
tions Commission. Decisions were de- 
layed pending the results of this meet- 
ing. At its end the announcement 
was made that the Bank of England, 
possibly supported by a Dutch bank, 
had agreed to guarantee through the 
Reichsbank gold payments on Ger- 
many’s six month certificates to Bel- 
gium, accepting in turn obligations 

















“IT SEEMS THERE WAS NO WAR” 


One French view of the policy toward Germany as expressed by the cartoonist of Le Rire 
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running for a term of eighteen months. 

With Great Britain coming to the 
aid of Germany in this way, prospects 
for the gradual solution of the repara- 
tions problem in the coming year were 
made brighter. The move was re- 
garded also as an important step in 
British policy aiming at more lenient 
treatment for Germany and closer eco- 
nomic ties between the two countries. 

Press disclosures showed Germany 
had secured some $960,000,000 from 
Americans, and possibly as much more 
from other countries, from sales since 
the war of paper marks now worth only 
a small fraction of their former value. 
This started French criticism on the 
ground that Germany had thus made 
far more than she had paid in repara- 
tions. The figures were disputed by 
German officials; but the evidence 
showed that Germany had gained con- 
siderable gold profits through pur- 
chases in world money markets of her 
inflated paper currency, apparently re- 
garded by some investors as a good 
speculation. In the United States a 
corporation was organized with the 
purpose of reinvesting the marks in 
German industries in the attempt to 
secure some returns. 

Indications that French and German 
business men may plough through 
where the diplomats have failed, and 
work out a_ practical reparations 
arrangement, were contained in an- 
nouncements that contracts were being 
concluded between French and German 
construction syndicates for rebuilding 
work in the devastated areas of France, 
along the lines of the Stinnes-de 
Lubersac agreement made last month. 
In connection with this plan, it was re- 
ported that some of the leading indus- 
trialists of France, desiring to offset 
the British financial approach to Ger- 
many, were contemplating with Ger- 
man industrialists the formation of a 
big combine. This would unite coal, 


iron and steel industries in beth coun- 
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tries in a close union, and make a dom- 









inating economic force similar to. the 
combine of French and German chem- 
ical industries earlier declared estab- 
lished. Thus, behind the scenes of the 
reparations discussion, may be dis- 
cerned a new rivalry for an accord 
with the defeated enemy. 


The League Plans for Disarmament. 

EFINITE approval of a pro 

gram for regional peace agree- 
ments and for limitation of armaments 
and of trade in arms and munitions 
was the great achievement of the 
annual meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. The plan, which is mainly the 
work of Sir Robert Cecil of Great 
Britain, was first accepted and backed 
by the British, French and Italian 
delegations to the League. It. would 
divide the world into American, Asiatic 
and European areas, and would in- 
volve a pledge by League members in 
these areas to commit no aggression 
and to combine forces to stop any 
nation within their area which might 
be guilty of an attack. By restricting 
the obligations to a specified sphere in 
this way, it was felt that many of the 
objections to Article X of the Cov- 
enant would be obviated. 

The plan was made optional, ad- 
hesion by the governments of the 
League members being asked before 
September, 1923. In the discussion of 
the draft made by the Disarmament 
Commission at the instruction of the 
Assembly, the French delegates, to 
the surprise and satisfaction of the 
other members, pushed the plan 
strongly. Sir Robert Cecil declared 
that disarmament depended on full 
discussion and settlement of the issues 
of war reparations and debts ; and this 
view was also warmly supported by 
the French. 

Plans to aid Austria with a loan of 
about 500,000,000 gold crowns were 
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advanced, with Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Czechoslovakia each guar- 
anteeing 20 per cent of the loan 
through their banks and with Bel- 
gium also planning to take some part. 
Austrian integrity would be guaran- 
teed by the League, and the nation 
would be prohibited from making any 
alliances with neighbor countries. 

Reports favoring far-reaching finan- 
cial and economic reforms among 
member states were also approved. 
The six non-permanent members of 
the Council elected were Brazil, Spain, 
Uruguay, Belgium, Sweden and China. 

A reapportionment of expenses re- 
lieved the smaller nations of a con- 
siderable burden of support. 


DEBTS will be the theme of an in- 
ternational conference likely to be held 
in Brussels early in December, for 
which France has taken the initiative. 
The United States will be invited if 
any indication can be secured that a 
call would be acceptable; otherwise 
the meeting will be a purely European 
affair. Reparations will be discussed 
in relation to the debts, and it is re- 
ported that Premier Poincaré of 
France has a new proposal for reduc- 
ing the amount demanded from Ger- 
many in return for cancellation of the 
French war debt to Great Britain. 
Meanwhile, Sir Robert Horne, Chan- 
cellor of the British Exchequer, is on 
his way to the United States at the 
head of a mission to discuss terms for 
service on the British war debt to 
America with the Debt Funding Com- 
Washington. President 
Harding has declared that he does not 
favor any war debt cancellation. 


mission in 


UNITED STATES 
Bankers Urge ‘Aid to Europe. 





N impressive demonstration of 
how far financial opinion 
throughout the country favors closer 
relations and cooperation with Eu- 
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rope was made at the New York con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ 
Association. Thomas B. McAdams, 
the retiring president, and Thomas W. 
Lamont led this discussion, urging an 
end of the policy of aloofness as an 
economic fallacy dangerous to our 
own prosperity, reduction of the war 
debts and amending of the Congres- 
sional debt funding bill to give the 
Commission more adequate powers. 
Mr. Lamont also suggested that the 
United States might accept payment 
of part of her foreign debt in goods— 
a plan later opposed in Massachusetts 
by Senator Lodge on the ground that 
it would injure American business. 
Reginald McKenna of the London 
Joint City & Midlands Bank, created 
a deep impression with an analysis of 
the situation, arguing that Great 
Britain alone could pay her war debt 
and that the other Allies could not, 
and urging postponement and a gen- 
eral debt conference. He also con- 
tended that the United States woul: 
find the policy of isolation a mistake, 
as Great Britain had earlier. 

The views of the bankers were sup- 
ported by Ambassador Herrick and 
Chairman Vincent of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The membership gen- 
erally approved the positions taken by 
the speakers, as proved by the unani- 
mous adoption of resolutions urging 
the administration to formulate a pol- 
icy for cooperation in rehabilitating 
Europe and restoring peace. 

The United States has taken the 
first step toward participation in the 
European economic situation by initia- 
ting informal negotiations with the 
banks of England, Japan, Scandi- 
navia, the Netherlands and Spain, with 
a view to some action to stabilize 
world exchange. The negotiations, 
begun at the instigation of President 
Harding, were undertaken with the 
countries whose currencies are sound 
with a rate near par. 
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Congress Closes Its Session. 
PROTECTIVE tariff bill with 
great increases of rates on raw 

materials and manufactured and agri- 
cultural products, expected to yield 
between $350,000,000 and $400,000,- 
000 a year, was the outstanding act 
of the Congress just closed. The law 
has aroused great interest abroad be- 
cause of its effect on trade with the 
United States. Other important 
measures of an international bearing 
were: 

Creation of the Allied Debt Fund- 
ing Commission. 

Appropriation of $20,000,000 for 
Russian relief. 

Extension of the 8 per cent immi- 
gration quota law for two years. 

Scrapping of naval vessels in ac- 
cord with the arms conference trea- 
ties. 

Decrease in personnel and expense 
of the army and navy. 





PROHIBITION became an inter- 
national issue with an order by Presi- 
dent Harding backing a ruling by 
Attorney General Daugherty and bar- 
ring liquor on American ships and on 
foreign ships in American waters. 
Officials in Great Britain conceded the 
right of the United States to control 
cargoes within the three-mile limit ; but 
in other countries, especially France, 
there were protests and steamship lines 
began attempts to fight the policy by 


court injunctions and test cases. 


HAITI offered a bond issue of $16,- 
000,000 as a first instalment under 
the total of $40,000,000 authorized in 
a protocol of October, 1919. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Lloyd George Faces Another Fight. 
HE Near East policy of backing 
the Greeks and then challenging 
the victorious Turks in Asia Minor, 
which brought the Empire to the verge 





of war, precipitated a new outburst of 
feeling against the Prime Minister, 
The militant policy was far from pop- 
ular at home, the Labor groups being 
most outspoken, although Lloyd 
George won them over to support of 
the principle of the freedom of the 
Dardanelles; while the strain on rela- 
tions with the Dominions, which re- 
sponded not very enthusiastically to 
the call for aid with pledges to send 
contingents after parliamentary ap- 
proval, caused added political and 
press criticism. The Prime Minister, 
undaunted as usual, was preparing to 
present his case to the country in a 
challenging speech. 


Ireland Accepts Allegiance. 





HE adoption of the new oath of 
allegiance, involving a pledge of 
loyalty to the King, was the test issue 
before the Irish national parliament, 
the Dail Eireann. It was passed, after 


a sharp debate,. by an overwhelming 


vote. The acceptance of other arti- 
cles of the new Constitution of the 
Free State proceeded without much 
difficulty; and the document was ex- 
pected soon to be ready for presenta- 
tion to the British Parliament. 

The Dail also backed the Provis- 
ional Government in a confidence vote 
on the issue of the right of civil ser- 
vants to strike, which aided in quell- 
ing a troublesome post office strike. 
The campaign to subdue the republi- 
can rebel risings in Dublin and else- 
where went ahead favorably under 
Commander Mulcahy, and there were 
signs of a more friendly attitude im 
Ulster. 

Ireland, it was announced, would 
probably soon float a loan of £10, 
000,000 to carry the government 
through the next six months ; and Irish 
banks expected to raise the amount 
without difficulty within the country. 
Altogether, the administration under 
the new President, William Cosgrave 
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seemed on a firmer 
basis than ever be- 


fore. 


INDIA was 
turbed by new 
orders among the 
Mohammedan __ sub- 
jects aroused by the 
victory of the Turk- 
ish Nationalists 
against the Greeks 
and by their con- 
troversy with Great 
Britain. Afghan 
Moslems, stirred by 
the same feeling, 
were reported to be 
making new demon- 
strations near the 
northern border in 
sympathy with the 
Indians. Moham- 
medans in Delhi and 
cities __ tele- 
graphed greetings 
to Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha at An- 


gora. 


CANADA is fac- 
ing the question of 
granting citizenship 
to East Indians. 
The issue has been 
raised by a mission headed by Srina- 
vasa Sastri, who was the Indian dele- 
gate to the Washington Conference. 
He has based a strong plea to the 
Canadians on the pledges of the Im- 
perial conference of 1918, and lias 
created a trying situation for Premier 
King’s ministry. 


dis- 
dis- 


other 


EUROPE 


France Criticizes Poincaré. 


dey the triumph of the 
French policy of favoring the 
Turks in the Near East, considerable 
criticism of Premier Poincaré and his 
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Kladderadatsch of Berlin gives a jocose German view oy “ The 
well-known sinecure of the British Viceroy 


” 


‘abinet for their course began to de- 


velop in Paris.. This was due to the 
feeling that France might prove to 
have yielded too much to the Turks 
and to have alienated foreign sym- 
pathy, particularly in the United 
States. 

French finances, although the bud- 
get had a deficit of four billion paper 
francs plus ten billion for reconstruc- 
tion, showed some improvement. Bor- 
rowing was expected to cover what 
Germany can not be made to pay. M. 
de Lasteyrie, Finance Minister, made 
an optimistic statement, claiming that 
the budget balanced except for 
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amounts reclaimable from Germany as 
reparations or interest on expenses for 
rehabilitation, and calling attention 
to reduction in military and other ex- 
penses and improved tax receipts. 
Indications of further recovery were 
contained in figures showing an in- 
creased volume of foreign trade. 


Germany’s Socialists Reunite. 





HE fusion of the two wings of the 
German Social Democratic 
party, divided since 1914, which was 
predicted last month, took place as a 
result of the action of two,party con- 
ventions. Great satisfaction was ex- 
pressed on both sides ; and the reunited 
party, with a plurality in the Reich- 
stag, was expected to exert a strong in- 
fluence against reaction and in support 
of the republic. 

German. business suffered difficulties 
with: the collapse of mark exchange 
values, although the volume of foreign 
export trade continued large. The 
new industrial agreements for rehabili- 
tation work in France were expected 
to improve the situation. 


Italy’s Fascisti Restless. 





EMONSTRATIONS against the 
new Facta cabinet by the na- 
tionalist Fascisti, with defiant state- 
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ments by their leader, Deputy Musso- 
lini, that the “ fictitious ” government 
must give way to one run by the Fas- 
cisti, caused uneasiness in Rome. 
Mussolini declared that the Chamber 
must be dissolved in November, and 
that general elections for a new one 
must be held in December. ‘The Fas- 
cisti appeared sure of securing a 
majority. Details of a new military 
organization of their membership were 
published, which was declared to be 
the future government of the country. 
The ministry adopted a policy of at- 
tempting to keep order by persuasion. 
Meanwhile, the Socialists, the, chief 
opponents of the Fascisti, in_ their 
annual convention, revealed many di- 
visions in the ranks of the party. 


Constantine Quits in Greece. 
ISCREDITED by the failure of 
the Asia Minor campaign 
against the Turks and facing a rebel- 
lion of the army and people against 
him in Athens and throughout the 
country, King Constantine for a 
second time abdicated. He willed his 
throne to his eldest son, Prince George, 
and departed for Sicily. ‘The ousted 
monarch, who had regained his power 
after the war as the result of a plebis- 
cite, attributed his defeat and down- 






















WAY FOR THE KING! 


The Mucha of Warsaw 
gives a Polish version of 
Europe’s currency e% 
change situation. 


“ Make room, all the rest 
of you! ” cries the Amert- 
can dollar on horseback, 
“or I'll finish every one 
of you!” 
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SPAIN’S TROUBLES 
IN MOROCCO 


Risings by the rebellious 
Moorish tribesmen have 
been keeping the Spanish 
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army busy. 





“You always liked to paint 
sad scenes,” says the visitor 
at the exhibit to the artist 
returned from the field, ac- 
cording to Bagaria in El 
Sel of Madrid. 

“ Ah,” says the artist, “ but 
if you could have seen the 

originals 














fall largely to the failure of the Allies 
and the United States to support him 
as an elected ruler. 

The nation was temporarily in the 
control of an army committee, and 
general elections were set for Novem- 


ber 13. 


POLAND, under the new Ministry 
of Premier Nowak, appeared to 
be entering on a promising period of 
reform government, with improve- 
ment in financial and economic condi- 
tions. Negotiations with Rumania 
for a possible working accord were 
rumored in consequence of a trip of 
President Pilsudski to Bucharest. 


THE NETHERLANDS were re- 
ported to be taking an initiative for 
an understanding with the Scandi- 
navian countries, with a view to com- 
mon action in matters affecting mutual 
interest, following a visit of Queen 
Wilhelmina to Denmark, Sweden and 
Norway. 


RUSSIA 
Lenin Blocks a British Oil Deal. 


OVIET tendencies to turn against 
Great Britain and block British 
initiatives for trade were marked by 











the sudden cancellation of an oil in- 
dustry agreement with the Russo-Asi- 
atic Company, coincident with the 
return of Premier Lenin to active 
power. The deal, which had been made 
by Trade Commissioner Krassin with 
Leslie Urquhart for the British in- 
terests, provided for return of the com- 
pany’s oil properties under a lease for 
99 years. It was heralded as the be- 
ginning of a new British working 
relation with the Soviet government, 
and the opening wedge for big eco- 
nomic developments. The cause of the 
rejection was said to be partly polit- 
ical and to be related to the British 
policy of excluding Russia from nego- 
tiations on the Near East settlement. 
Ratification, it was said, was still possi- 
ble in return for recognition of the 
Soviet. 

At the same time, American in- 
terests represented by the Interna- 
tional Barnsdall Corporation, secured 
a fifteen year concession to develop 
Soviet oil wells in the Baku region, fur- 
nishing equipment and sharing the 
output. 

German dissatisfaction with the con- 
ditions of working with the Soviet 
showed in the withdrawal of the Krupp 
Corporation from an agreement made 
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last spring for cultivating a tract of 
agricultural territory comprising 56,- 
000 acres in South Russia. 

Lenin, back in Moscow after his 
long absence due to illness, issued a 
strong appeal to the people for more 
work as the only salvation of the 
Soviet system. Plans to reestablish 
compulsory military service on a pre- 
war scale were announced, establishing 
liability to service for all men between 
the ages of 20 and 40. At the same 
time a demonstration was made of 
maneuvres with the remnants of Rus- 
sia’s former Baltic and Black Sea 


fleets. 


NEAR EAST 
Trouble in the Palestine Mandate. 


IR HERBERT L. SAMUEL was 
proclaimed ruler of Palestine 
under the British mandate recently 
approved by the League of Nations. 
He declared for full religious freedom 
and announced that the plan to estab- 
lish a national home for the Jews 
would be carried out. Separate courts 
were to be set up for Christians, Jews 
and Moslems. 

Dissatisfaction among the Arabs 
was marked; and the result was the 
spectacle of a combination of Chris- 
tians and Moslems against the Jews, 
while a few hundred miles north in 
Anatolia Christians and Moslems were 
at war. The Palestine Moslems de- 
cided to boycott the Jews, while an 
Arab Christian Congress opposed the 
Jewish national home plan. 





SYRIA experienced further agita- 
tion against the French mandate. In 
north Syria, French appointments of 
native governors were taken to indicate 
a possible loosening of the French hold 
on the province and a preparation to 
withdraw and leave the territory to 
Moslem control, as was done earlier in 
the case of Cilicia. 
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NORTH AFRICA continued in a 
state of unrest and protest against 
European control. The Turkish Na- 
tionalist victory had a strong influence 
on Moslems throughout this region, 
In Tripoli, the Italian campaign 
against rebellious tribesmen went on, 
In French Morocco, native attacks on 
French forces were reported ; and Gen, 
Lyautey, on tour in the mountain 
provinces, informed the government 
in Paris that he had found great ex- 
citement over European policy in 
relation to Mustapha Kemal and the 
return of Constantinople to the Turks, 
In Spanish Morocco, the skirmishing 
of the Riffian tribesmen was kept up 
against the Spanish forces of occupa- 
tion, long engaged in the attempt to 
quell the rebellion. 


FAR EAST 
Japan and Russia Fail to Agree. 





HE conference of representatives 
of the Tokio government with 
delegates of the Siberian Far Eastern 
Republic and of Soviet Russia, held at 
Chang Chun in Manchuria in the at- 
tempt to arrive at an adjustment of 
interests in the Russian Far East, 
broke up over the issue of the return 
of the northern half of the island of 
Sakhalin to the Russians. The Jap- 
anese announced that the outcome of 
the conference would not affect their 
withdrawal of troops from the Sibe- 
rian mainland, according to their an- 
nounced intention, before October 30. 
Control of Sakhalin, they declared, 
was a separate question, and the north- 
ern half of the island would still be 
held by Japan’s forces pending a set- 
tlement for loss of Japanese lives and 
property in rioting at Nikolavsk in 
1920. The Russians attacked the 
Japanese policy and repudiated the 
damage claims. 
Meanwhile, assignment to American 
interests of four concessions on the 
Siberian mainland were reported—two 
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for fur, one for timber and one for 
gold rights. Also, a Soviet concession 
to the Sinclair Oil Company m the 
fields in northern Sakhalin, in which 
Japan claims a special interest, was 
announced; and it was declared that 
the Japanese government would in- 
vestigate. Japan insisted on the full 
control of the territory by her mili- 
tary forces pending a final settlement 
with Russia; and until such a settle- 
ment may be reached, it was announced, 
the Tokio government will not recog- 
nize any economic arrangements made 
by the Soviet or Siberian authorities 
involving rights in northern Sakhalin. 

The recall of Japanese forces from 
the Vladivostok area was the signal for 
an outbreak of fighting between the 
forces of the Siberian Far Eastern Re- 
public and those of the Vladivostok ad- 
ministration under General Dieterichs, 
a former military leader. The repub- 
lican forces were rumored to be much 
stronger, while disaffection in the Vladi- 
vostok forces threatened their defence 
of the city. The latest reports were 
that the republican troops were driv- 
ing the defenders back on the city, and 
that its surrender was imminent. 

In Tokio, reports that stores of arms 
and ammunition in Vladivostok had 
been sold by Japanese army officers to 
Gen. Dieterichs and to Gen. Chang Tso 
Lin, the Manchurian rebel governor 
opposed to the Peking administration, 
led to opposition to this policy by 
Premier Kato, involving a test of 
strength between the Foreign Office and 
the War Office and Staff. 


CHINA was still in the midst of her 
struggle for internal unity. Wang 
Chung Hui, a former Supreme Court 
justice and delegate to the Washington 
conference, took up the work of the 
Premiership under President Li Yuan 
Hung. Dr. Sun Yat Sen remained in 
Shanghai, despite endeavors to bring 
him into cooperation with the adminis- 
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tration in Peking and earlier indica- 
tions that he might accept. It was re- 
ported that some of his old supporters 
were starting a new revolt in a southern 
province. At the same time, Gen. Hsu 
Shu Cheng, known as “ Little Hsu,” a 
leader of the old pro-Japanese Anfu 
Club broken up in Peking in 1920, re- 
appeared in Fukien province as the 
leader of a movement to unite the rem- 
nants of the Anfu party headed by a 
former Premier, Gen. Tuan Chi Jui, 
with the discontented followers of Dr. 
Sun. He planned to act in common 
with Gen. Chang Tso Lin of Man- 
churia in a fresh attempt to break up 
the power established at Peking by the 
victories of Gen. Wu Pei Fu of central 
China, now the War Minister. 


LATIN AMERICA 
Mexico Ratifies the Debt Agreement. 





HE arrangement for renewing 
service on the Mexican national 
debt, recently arranged by Alfonso de 
la Huerta, Finance Minister, in con- 
ferences in New York with a committee 
for the interested international bank- 
ing groups headed by Thomas W. La- 
mont, and approved by President 
Obregon, was finally ratified by the 
Chamber of Deputies. The plan is ex- 
pected to go into effect with the be- 
ginning of the year. 

Japan has extended her formal 
recognition to the Obregon govern- 
ment and will send a minister to Mex- 
ico City. 

Sporadic uprisings in northern Mex- 
ico, said to center around an at- 
tempted revolt led by General Murguia 
as a claimant to presidential power, 
were reported to be well under control 
by governmental forces. 


Cuba Hesitates Over Reforms. 
| peony insistence by the 

United States on reforms in Cuban 
finances and administration, ending in 
a practical ultimatum from the De- 
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partment of State, resulted from con- 
tinued delays by the Cuban Congress 
in action on the five measures which 
have been urged on the government by 
Major-General Crowder, acting in Ha- 
vana as President Harding’s special 
diplomatic representative for the pro- 
tection of American interests in Cuban 
loans. The five reforms advocated to 
rehabilitate Cuban finances, are meas- 
ures: 

Modifying the civil service law to 
enable the executive to organize the 
departments more effectively, espe- 
cially the revenue collection service. 

Providing for better accounting. 

Creating a special commission to in- 
vestigate the floating debt. 

Improving the judiciary and its 
procedure. 

Arranging for a foreign loan to set- 
tle floating indebtedness and facilitate 
public works, and fixing new taxes for 
service on the loan. 


President Zayas has acted in accord 
with Major General Crowder on the 
whole program; but although the 
measures were finally passed by the 
legislators, some of them were adopted 
in unsatisfactory form so that the ex- 
ecutive, after conferences with Presi- 


dent Harding’s representative, re- 


turned them. 


TACNA-ARICA, the province be- 
tween Chile and Peru over which a 
long standing dispute has been in proc- 
ess of adjustment, with the aid of the 
United States as arbitrator, continued 
to prove a source of trouble in South 
America. The Peruvian Congress 





adopted the protocol for settlement 
recently signed at a conference in 
Washington ; but the attitude of Chile 
remained uncertain. A _ negotiator 
from the United States in Chile urged 
favorable action by Congress, as 
recommended by President Alessandri, 
In the meantime, Bolivia and Chile 
fell into disagreement over the revision 
of the general treaty between them, 
in force since 1904. Bolivia suggested 
arbitration by the League of Nations 
or by a friendly power, but Chile ob 
jected if there was any question of 
claiming a Pacific port with an exit 
through the Tacna-Arica province. 
Bolivia, now hemmed in from the sea 
and compelled to send her goods for 
shipment through the region con- 
trolled by Chile, has _ consistently 
claimed the right to a door on the Pa- 
cific in the territory which she formerly 
held. Both Chile and Peru refused to 
admit Bolivian representatives to the 
conference in Washington, and re- 
jected Bolivia’s requests for considera- 
tion of her argument in connection 
with adjustments between the two main 
contenders. The whole issue remained 
unsettled in many points; and until an 
agreement is reached which reconciles 
fairly the interests of all parties, it is 
certain to prove a source of continuing 
controversy, in which the United 
States will inevitably be involved 
through its interest under the Monroe 
Doctrine in any major question involv- 
ing international relations in South 
America—especially if an appeal is 
made to the League to mediate. 
Matcoitm W. Davis. 
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“FINANCIAL FACTS 


For the thrifty, everyday man or woman, 
so that their surplus earnings may be safely 
and profitably invested. Advertisements 
are only admitted to these pages after a 
most searching investigation of the adver- 
tiser and a careful editing of the copy. 
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Bank of Spain 


A Department of Information—Not of Opinion 
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SECURITY 
The Prime Requisite 


Security of principal and prompt pay- 
ment of interest are the fundamentals 
upon which the selection of securities 
should be based. 


Our circular, “ Opportunities for the 
Conservative Investor,” contains nu- 
merous suggestions for the investor 
whose first consideration is Security. 


Write for Circular No. 1866 
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Spencer Trask & Co. 


Investment Securities 


25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 


ALBANY BOSTON CHICAGO 
74-78 Chapel St. 50 Congress St. 208 So. La Salle St. 


Member New York and Chicago Stock Exchanges 
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Using Your Bank’s Brain 


How The Modern Trust Company Is Organized to Aid Investors in Selecting 
Securities and to Safeguard their Interests and Protect their Property 


By Francis H. Sisson 


Vice President, Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


development of the modern stock 
and bond has come a need for in- 
stitutions organized to safeguard men and 
women in the possession of their property. 

Investors today are confronted with a 
multitude of problems, both in the selec- 
tion of purchases and in their care. The 
rapid growth of the trust company as the 
manager and conserver of property has 
been due largely to its ability to meet this 
vital social need. Today trust companies 
in the United States are prepared to han- 
dle practically every problem that con- 
cerns the investor. Their officers are ex- 
perienced in handling practically every 
type of property. Their activities are 
broad enough to cover the entire range of 
business and family relationships. They 
have grown during the last one hundred 
years to have combined resources of more 
than twelve billion dollars. 

Not long ago a famous concert tenor 
took stock of his earning capacity. At 
that time his annual income was about 
$300,000. If all went well, he could count 
on earning at this rate probably for ten 
years, hardly longer, and always there was 
the possibility of something happening to 
his voice that would shut off his income. 
He knew nothing about business; in fact, 
he had no time to study investments. He 
had made a few purchases of securities, 
but he knew nothing about the real value 
of his holdings. 

With these facts in mind, he sent his 
brother to see a trust company. In half 
an hour the problem was solved. An ar- 
rangement was worked out whereby he was 
to turn over to the trust company all the 
money he could accumulate over and above 
his actual living expenses. Part of the 
income from this money is to be used to 
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pay premiums on accident insurance, § 
that if his earning power ceases before the 
ten years are up, he will have his old-age 
fund regardless. He is to be relieved ep 
tirely in connection with the investment 
and re-investment of his funds, yet he is 
to have the income year by year, and, if 
at any time he wishes part of the principal, 

Problems of this character come to the 
trust company in increasing number, It 
is so organized that it can meet them all. 
It is so organized that it can give personal 
attention to accounts of any amount, from 
the $20,000,000 estate of a great Ameri- 
can financier to the $500 guardianship of 
a little orphan negro boy. 

One trust company receives a part of 
the monthly salary of an engineer sta 
tioned in India, purchasing investments for 
his account which it holds in safekeeping; 
it holds securities set aside by a banker 
to provide an income for his wife, and, 
upon her death, for his grandchildren; it 
relieves a business executive of the routine 
care of his securities and holds them in 
safekeeping, subject to his written or 
cabled instructions; it handles the prop- 
erty of a widow, managing it and protect: 
ing her from every temptation to invest in 
securities of doubtful or unknown value; 
it cares for the estate of a retired business 
man now living abroad, and, upon his 
death, it is to continue as trustee for the 
benefit of his wife and daughter. 

Recently a man who was well along it 
years and completely out of touch with 
current investment conditions lost his sot. 
He came to the trust company with this 
problem: “I have been depending on my 
son to run my financial affairs. I am comr 
pletely out of touch with things, and! 
want you to handle my investments. But 

Continued on 2nd page following 
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You plan your new home with the help of a good architect. His 
experienced judgment translates your ideas into a house that 
fits your requirements and your purse. 


Advice in planning 
your bond investments 


To turn money into bonds that most exactly meet 
your present and future requirements calls for the 
counsel of technically trained advisors. 


With the help of The National City Company’s spe- 
cialized information and experienced advice, investors 
throughout the country are building their well-planned 
financial future step by step—bond by bond. 


We invite you to come to any of our offices to make the 
personal acquaintance of our local representative—a 
useful man to know. 


He will gladly talk with you about your financial struc- 
ture and will, if you wish, put before you our list of 
well-secured bonds from which your choice may be made. 





r ‘ BONDS 
The National City Company SHORT TERM NOTES 
National City Bank Building, New York ACCEPTANCES 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
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Oo SHARES 








N INVESTOR in the 8% Pre- 
ferred Stock of 


Standard Gas and 
Electric Company 


receives a high return with an un- 
usual degree of stability, from a 
large organization whose securities 
have an active National market. 
The Preferred Shares are listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


Dividends are paid in March, 
June, September and December 


Ask for Descriptive Circular O.W. 101 


H. M. Byllesby and Co 


208 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
111 Broadway 14 State St. 









































. Doi g 
The “ Monthly Summary” of the 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS mailed to your 
address for one year on receipt of $1.75 
This interesting and invaluable official 
record of the League's activities, month 
by month, supplies prompt and complete 
information, not covered by cable news, 
indispensable to all who would have a 
comprehensive grasp of world affairs. 
Send 15c today for sample copy 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Room 7 Boston 























1472 BROADWAY, 


De Luxe Cruises to the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


January 18-1923-February 24 


WEST INDIES 


January—February—March 
Frequent sailings to 
BERMUDA 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Send for Booklet 
Official agents all steamship lines 


PIERCE TOURIST CO. 
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Continued from 2nd page preceding 
in addition, I want to make absolutely sure 
that my property will go to my grand. 
children intact when they become of age, 
I cannot afford to have it turned over to 
my daughter-in-law or my wife in case] 
should die. They would not know how to 
keep it invested over a period of years, 
even though they should live. I have no 
friends who are very much younger than 
Iam. What shall I do? ” 

The answer was a trust for himself dur- 
ing his lifetime and for his grandchildren 
when they became of age. 

Another man wanted to endow a certain 
charity but he wished to make sure that 
if the particular institution he had in mind 
ever outgrew its usefulness, the income 
from his fund would go to another in 
stitution of similar purposes. He could 
not turn the money over to the institution 
itself for its endowment fund and make 
sure of this, but by placing the fund with 
a trust company he could completely safe 
guard the carrying out of his wishes. 

The charges for these trust company 
services are never large. In fact, the ques- 
tion of trust company charges is one which 
has been greatly misunderstood. Cor 
trary to popular belief, the charges are 
quite small. For many of the services 
charges were fixed by law or custom in the 
days when property was easy to handle 
and before trust companies had come into 
existence. They have rarely been in- 
creased, although the problems to be met 
have multiplied many times. 

Generally speaking there are two ar 
rangements which one who wishes to place 
property with a trust company during his 
lifetime can make. He can either retain 
title and full control of his property, o 
he can transfer title and control, along 
with considerable responsibility, to the 
trust company. 

The first type of arrangement is de 
scribed as a “ Safekeeping Account” of 
“Custody Service Account.” Under af 
arrangement of this kind the trust comr 
pany takes no action except upon instruc 
tions from the owner. It cannot sell of 
transfer the property except under his 
orders. It can and frequently does make 
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These are the words of a 
prominent author and traveller concerning the 


Remington Portable 


The permanent baseboard of this machine makes it wonderfully con- 
venient to use anywhere and under all conditions, at home or afield. You 
can operate it equally well before your cozy fire place or on your 
lap while seated on a login the woods. > 

And convenience is only one of the Remington Portable’s 
many advantages. It is the most complete Portable Typewriter. 
Has the Standard Keyboard and many other big machine features. 


Light, durable and compact; fits in case only four inches high. 
Sold by over 2,000 dealers and all Remington Branch Offices. 


Send for our illustrated: “Your Ever 
Handy Helper.” Address Dept. 68 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
374 Broadway, New York 
Paragon Ribbons for Remington Portable Typewriters, soc each, $5 adozen 
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valuable recommendations regarding such 
matters, but its chief function is to attend 
to the details of caring for the property, 
to collect and remit income, and, in the 
case of securities, to keep the property 
physically safe. Upon the death of the 
owner the trust company cannot continue 
to manage the property, but surrenders 
it to the persons who inherit it either 
under the owner’s will or under the laws 
governing the inheritance of his property. 

The second type of arrangements, 
whereby the maker has transferred the 
title and placed it in the trust company 
as Trustee with the title, or interest, either 
in himself or in some person or persons 
he desires to benefit or protect, is known 
as a Living or Voluntary Trust—so 
named to distinguish it from a Testa- 
mentary Trust, which does not take effect 
until and by reason of the maker’s death. 
Under such an arrangement the trust com- 
pany derives its authority from the agree- 
ment under which the maker of the trust 
has transferred title. It makes invest- 
ments and re-investments as necessary, but 
always in accordance with the wishes of 
the maker as expressed in the agreement. 
The maker may, if he desires, retain the 
right to revoke or change the agreement 
in the light of future business or family 
conditions, or to pass upon investments or 
re-investments. 

Within certain legal limits, which vary 
in the different States, the trust may con- 
tinue beyond the lifetime of the original 
beneficiary. The trust company under- 
takes to conserve the principal of the es- 
tate during the entire existence of the 
trust, unless otherwise instructed, paying 
out only income. It is responsible to the 
courts for gross negligence, carelessness, 
and risk taken without ordinary business 
prudence. 

Trusts have existed since the very 
earliest days when wealth began to be ac- 
cumulated and business and social prob- 
lems began to grow complex, though it was 
not until less than one hundred years ago 
that any real progress was made toward 


providing for an institution which was 
capable of satisfactorily administering 
trusts. The Custody Service Account, 
however, is a modern invention. Folloy. 
ing the Civil War, “ securities ” in a ‘crude 
form began to attain popularity as forms 
of investment. Safe deposit boxes came 
into favor among holders of securities, byt 
as stocks and bonds came into wider ys 
and an organized market for trading ip 
them was established, it became most jp- 
convenient to keep them locked in boxes, 
For instance, the owner might be away 
from home and suddenly be forced to sell 
certain securities on account of changing 
market conditions. It would be impossible 
to do this if his securities were locked up 
and he could not make delivery. 

Also, when bonds are in the safe deposit 
box it is difficult to make collections. In 
the press of business the owner might 
neglect to go to his box and clip coupons 
as they fell due. 

As new and different types of securities 
were put on the market, it became more 
and more difficult to care for them when 
they were locked in a safe deposit box. 
The old fashioned “ note” and “ mort- 
gage” had given way to the convertible 
bond, the income bond, the debenture bond, 
the debenture preferred stock, the prior 
lien preferred stock, the series “A” and 
“ B” preferred stock, and the problem of 
following the issuance of rights, the call- 
ing of bonds, conversion privileges and the 
thousand-and-one other intricate and in- 
portant details connected with the routine 
care of securities assumed formidable pro- 
portions. 

In the face of these conditions, all kinds 
of make-shift solutions were resorted to. 
Securities were left with friends who kept 
them in old fashioned office safes. Book- 
keeping details were turned over to secre 
taries who gave no bond for the perform 
ance of their duties. Then the trust comr 


pany, which was already following matters 
pertaining to securities in connection with 
its trust work, solved the problem of the 
safekeeping of securities. 
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many of the large trust companies, the 
custody service accounts grew in value to 
several hundred million dollars in a very 
few years’ time, a growth that was possible 
only because the service rendered filled a 
vital public need. 

As custodian the trust company is pre- 
pared to relieve a man or a woman of 
practically any problem connected with 
the routine care of securities. As bonds 
and stocks are bought, they may be de- 
livered directly by the owner’s broker to 
' his trust company who in turn will rede- 
liver them to his broker, to the loan de- 
partment of his bank, or to any one he 
wishes upon instructions from him. In the 
meantime, all collections are made prompt- 
ly, and the trust company endeavors to 
follow maturities, called bonds and the 
issuance of rights. And, at all times, he 
has at his disposal an impartial investment 
service, 

The Voluntary, or Living, Trust is an 
outgrowth of the early trust laws which 
in England were reduced to a uniform sys- 
tem when Lord Nottingham held the great 
seal, In those early days, trusts were 
almost always testamentary in character. 
The practice of establishing a trust during 
the maker’s lifetime was popularized by 
the organization of the trust company, 
which, because it is a financial institution, 
is recognized as capable of managing 
wealth, and which, because of its corporate 
character, has continued existence, even 
though its trusts may exist for the life- 
time of more than one person. The social 
needs which the trust company can solve 
by means of these Voluntary Trusts have 
steadily become more vital, and today the 
trust company renders a service under 
this type of arrangement which is an al- 
most indispensable part of modern life. 

In the last few years, the annoyance, 
delay, publicity and expense attached to 
the distribution of an estate through the 
Probate Courts has increased. More and 


more men are turning their attention to 
the avoidance of these things by the dis- 
tribution of their property during their 


lifetime. Before the days of the try 
company, such methods of distributig, 
were not practical, as they often involve 
the giving of money and property to be. 
eficiaries who were not yet ready to assum 
the burdens of management. But today 
men of wealth can easily distribute their 
estates, in trust, and, by placing thes 
trusts with a trust company, can make 
sure that no beneficiary will come into his 
or her inheritance until such time as the 
maker of the trust thinks safe. Yet even 
during the lifetime of the maker of the 
trust, the beneficiaries will have the us 
of the income from the property. 

Thus property may be distributed, and 
the beneficiaries protected from extrava- 
gance or the operations of blue sky sales- 
men or other dangers. If one desires, he 
can, by such an arrangement, test his plans 
for the distribution of his property, re 
serving to himself in his trust agreemen' 
the right to change these plans if time and 
experience demonstrate a better solution 

In addition, Voluntary Trusts are used 
by business men to relieve themselves of the 
care of their accumulated wealth in a way 
that will enable them to enjoy the yield 
from the soundest securities. Like the 
tenor who established a trust to assure 
himself an old-age fund, many busines 
men welcome the opportunity of leaving 
the responsibility for the care of their 
property to a sound financial institution. 

Many business men have tucked away 
somewhere—out of sight of their associates 
—a little collection of worthless stock cer 
tificates. Few men realize just how neat 
the danger line they come when they start 
the practice of taking so-called “fliers.” 
In a study that was recently made of the 
records of the probate courts of severdl 
large eastern cities, including Boston, Phik 
adelphia and New York, it was shown that 
more than ninety-five per cent. of th 
estates administered were insolvent. A 
table that was prepared by an insuranet 
company shows the financial history of # 
hundred average men. Sixty-three die 
fore they reach seventy-five years. Sixty 
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What You Will Find in the Next Number 


of 
WORLD FICTION 


GUNNAR GUNNARSSON 


one of the interesting figures among the younger Scandinavian 
writers has contributed ONE PERFECT DAY, a humorous story 
telling how to find a husband on short notice. 


IVAN VAZOFF 


is the greatest poet and writer the Balkans have given the world. 
WILL HE COME? isa moving, human story of life in Bulgaria. 


A. de BLACAM 


has written a story of the joys and sorrows of Ireland today. 
THE JOY OF THE REPUBLIC, it is called, and you will like 
it, no matter how you feel about Ireland. 


And there will also be: 
THE HOBGOBLIN AT TOREBY.......... Selma Lagerlof 


An intensely dramatic and moving story by one of the greatest woman 
writers of the world. 


oy BB gs ee rs Paul Bourget 
The fascinating account of an experiment in conscious auto-suggestion. 

THE SONG OF SONGS............06. ...-Annie Vivanti 
A rollicking tale of a chromatic love affair. 

AUTUMN FLOWERS...............6- anaes A. Nazhivin 
How fame and fortune awakened the fires of youth in a man who had 
lost hope. 


—and many others. 


On all newsstands. 25 CENTS A COPY 


THE HOUSTON PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
9 East 37th Street New York, N. Y. 
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of these sixty-three die dependent, upon 
others. Of the thirty-seven alive at 
seventy-five, thirty-five will be dependent 
upon their children, their friends, or the 
public. 

The trust company in its various capac- 
ities as financial secretary and business 
agent for men and women is playing a 
large part in stopping this wastage of the 
funds that should go to protect men and 
their families. The time will probably 
never come when fake stock promoters will 
not mulct a part of the public. But each 
year the trust company is conserving more 
and more the wealth that was in the past 
finding its way into the pockets of swind- 
lers. 

It has been perhaps one of the greatest 
corrective influences at work against 
“ pirates of promotion.” No matter what 
the man’s or the woman’s problem, the 
trust company is equipped to work out a 
solution, assuming burdensome detail, and 
bringing to even the simplest problems a 
sympathy based on long experience with 
human needs and the judgment of trained 
business men. 


Edeson Radio Phones 


Adjustable Diaphragm Clearance 

We guarantee satistaction, of your money 
tefunded. The adjustment feature places ovr 
phones on a par with the world’s greacest makes. 
Our sales plan eliminates dealer's profits and 
losses from bad accounts, hence che low price. 
Better phones cannot be made. Immediate 
deliveries. Double 3000 Ohm sets, $3.98; 1500 
Ohm single set, $2.50. Circular free. 


Edeson Phone Co. 6 Beach St.Dept A. 75 Bos 








FACTS FOR THE INVESTOR 


In this department we review, each me 
such available booklets and pamphlets as 
of definite value to those of our readers 
desire information concerning invest 
and banking. Copies of these booklets 
be obtained without charge from the 
issuing them or by writing to the office 
“Our World.” 
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Don’t Wear a 
Truss 


BE COMFORTABLE—Wear the 
Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or 
pads. Automatic Air Cushions 
bind and draw together the broken 
parts. No salves or plasters, MR. C. E. BROOKS 
Durable, Cheap. Sent on trial to prove its 
worth. Never on sale in stores as every appli- 
ance is made to order, the proper size and shape 
of Air Cushion depending on the nature of each 
case. Beware of imitations. Look for trade- 
mark bearing portrait and signature of C. E. 
Brooks, which appears on every appliance. None 
ether genuine. 











BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 198A State St., Marshall, Mich. 








Forry Yrars—(S. W. Straus & Co,, 
York)—Published in celebration of the $ 
tieth anniversary of the founding of 
business, including a description of the Stran 
Plan. : 

Rapio-Grams on Rear Esrate Bo 
(American Bond & Mortgage Co., Ch 
—An address by Benjamin Bills of ther 
organization, description of Real _ Estate 
Investment. 

Semi-AnnvuaL Survey — (G. L. Miller & 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.—A review of building in 
the South for the six months ending June 80, 
1922. Details of building permits in im 
portant centers and a forecast. 

Business ButtetInN—(The Clevelan 
Trust Co., Cleveland, O.) —A condensed 
analysis of commercial and industrial eg 
ditions in Northern Ohio, with charts, 7 


Montuty Buivietin — (National City 
Bank, New York)—A comprehensive analy 
sis of world economic conditions. Septen 
issue includes a discussion of Governmenta 
Finance. 


Current InvestMeNT Guine—(S. 
Straus & Co., New York)—Contains full 
descriptive details of several issues of First 
Mortgage Serial Bonds under the Straus 
Plan. 

OprortuNITIEs For THE ConsERVATIVE Lt 
vestor—(Spencer Trask & Co., New York) 

A selected list of Railroad, ne 
Municipal and Government bonds with ful 
particulars as to yield, maturity, etc. ) 

Tue Srory or a Leaper—A. H. Bickmow 
& Co., New York)—A sketch of Samuel It 
sull, his experience as private secretary @ 
Thomas A. Edison in the early days, . 
rise to his present commanding position in 
finance. 

Ocroser Buiuetix — (Mechanics & 
National Bank, New York)—A contract 
of our condition with Europe, a review 
our progress, a discussion of the war debt 
and a look into the future, by John Me- 
Hugh. 
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